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From the New York Tribune, May 16, 1897 


“A TRIUMPH FOR MR. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS” | 


‘¢ There.are two reasons why Mr. Davis shculd be congratulated upon his ‘Soldiers of Fortune.’ In 





the first place, he has given us in it the novel of life in a revolutionary South American State for which we | 


have long been waiting, and, furthermore, he has made it a revelation of his finest gifts. His originality 
and skill in the construction of a brief story have long since been recognized; his animation and accuracy 
in descriptive narrative have won him a wide and a faithful public; but he has done enough work of an 
unsatisfactory nature to give the reader pause when it has come to acknowledging in him a veritable master 
of the art of fiction. He is such a master in ‘ Soldiers of Fortune.’ His defects have disappeared. : 
What is presented between the covers of this delightful novel is the work of a mature romancer, writing out 
of a mind full and sure of his ground. From all points of view it is a good book. We are made 


to participate in the events which have given a new power to the novelist’s pen, and there is not a page in | 


the book which fails of its effect. The book is closed with a feeling of complete satisfaction.” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND A SPECIAL COVER DESIGN BY 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
12mo, $1.50 
In tts Second Edition and Twentieth Thousand a Week before Publication. 


FF Fe et Ut 


| Illustrated b 
| Thirty-fifth 








AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS 


From the Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. By 
maid G. Mitchell. With ni oney illustrations. 
12 mo, $2.50. Fifth Thousand. 


A STORY-TELLER’S PACK 
sPion rank R. Stockton. Illustrated. 12mo, 


MARGARET OGILVY 


yy her son, J. M. Barrie. With Portrait. 
n% $1.25. Twentieth Thousand. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 


The Story of his Boyhood. By J. M. Barrie. 
Recon latherell. 12mo, $1.50. 
uss 


MY LORD DUKE 


| By BE. W. Hornung, Author of “ ‘The Rogue’s 
| = *» «A Bride from the Bush,”’ etc. 12mo, 


ARNAUD’S MASTERPIECE 
A Romance of the at By Walter 
Cranston Larned. 12mo, $1.2 


NOVELS AND STORIES BY HAR- 
OLD FREDERIC 

’ Four volumes. 12mo. Gilt top, deckle 

edges. Each, $1.50. 


LOVE IN nage CLOATHES 


And r Stories. By H. C. Bunner. With 
| 12 fall Retna, by A. Castaigne, W. 
T. S$ ley, and Orson Lowell. 12mo, 1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York | | 














THAT FIRST AFFAIR 


And Other Sketches. By J. A. Mitchell, Edi- 
tor of Life and — Amos Judd. Illustrated 
by C. D. Gibson, B. re | P. T. Richards, 
and the author. tae, $1. 


COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP 
By Anthony Hope. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS 


And Other Stories. By Robert Grant. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 


LITTLE RIVERS 


By Henry Van Dyke. Fifth Edition. 
IMustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


Fully 


THE BUILDERS 


and Other Poems. Elegantly bound in gilt 
vellum. By Henry Van Dyke. 12mo, $1.50. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 


From a French Point of View. Sixth Editon. 
i2mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


NANCY NOON 
By Benjamin Swift. t2mo, $1.50. Fourth 


Edition. 
LIFE’S COMEDY 


First Series: ‘‘The American Girl,’’ ‘‘Sweet~ 
hearts and Lovers,’ * + The American Pamily,’’ 
hy 4 Bachelors.’’ By Various Artists. 4to, 








A WINTER SWALLOW 


With Other Verse. By Edith fi. Thomas. 
12mo, $1.50. 


HOW TO KNOW 
THE WILD FLOWERS 
Thirty-second Thousand. 


By Mrs. William Starr Dana, New, revis- 
ed, and en edition. With 152 “titustra- 
— by ion Satterlee. Crown 8vo, $1.75 
net. 


THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR 


By H. EB. Parkhurst. Pp | 24 full-page il- 
lustrations. 12mo, $1. 


OUR COFIMON BIRDS AND HOW | 


TO KNOW THEM 
Thirteenth Thousand 
By John B. Grant. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


net. 
AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 


y N. L. Britton, Emeritus Professor o 
Botany, Columbia University. and Hon, nadie 
mn Brown. President of the Torre 


ye @ Botanical 
Club. ,@ three volumes ge ne c vo, $3. - 
special tage. 3 jonal cen 
ol. 1., ‘*Ferns to Carpet-Weed 
a * Portulaca to Gentian.” Now ready. 


.” and Vol. 
THE OUT-OF-DOOR LIBRARY 
pe. or. volumes, each 12mo 


. profusely illus- 
.50. Mountai ~Cliz bins. | 
ti ieee | 


AMERICAN SUIIMER RESORTS 
Pour volumes, each 12mo, 75 cents. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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Educational. 


MAkiBoR.oGH: ‘SCHOOL por GIRLS. 
Mrs. GkorGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Clinton, 
UNTRY HOME, PERSONAL CARE, 
school. ey receive three boys for SCHOOL 
YEAR or SUMMER VACATION. gf ane es ears’ 
experience with boys. JoOsEPH H. SPERR 
Assistant Principal Morgan & School. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
7. 2 SALCALS 7’S DIOCESAN 
> April TAL 1507. ‘Twenty-second year’ The Rev. 
Francia ua Ru Il, D.D. Rector. Mise Mary R. Hil- 





n, Franklin Street. 
HE UT SSES ". BB'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 





District oF CoLumBIA, Washington. 
(* EVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
French the language of the house. Principal, 
Mile. L. M. Bovunieny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
Pettigrew. P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C 





Iuurno1s, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and vw  Bullding. 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LA 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST ~ hi RSITY. 
Two and three-year course, For further tatorne ation, 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis. : 
“IRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Sixteenth 
Year opens Sept. 21, 1°97. Prepares for all col- 
leges admitting women. | pecial courses; 18 instruc- 
tors; Music, Art, Gy Ha da- 
tions for boarding pupiis. Send for catalogue. THEO- 
DORE L. SEWALL, Founder. May WRIGHT SEWALL, Prin. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls —35th year will beam September 

23, 1897. Mrs. H. P. LEFeBvRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, ‘associare Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
S27: TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens September. 23 yo Prepa: ares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. C. CARTER, S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs. Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
CooKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss Amy Morris Homans. 








MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 





OWDER POIN 4 T SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary cl classes for Heh ah boys. 
Home and outdoor life. . B. Knapp, S. » 8 9 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL (Opposite Rogers Fort Hill 
Park). A Home — for Girls and Young Wo- 
men. Certificate admits Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Wells. Reopens Destensie r 30. Terms, $750. 
For further particulars address the Principal, 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A. 





New York, Auro: 

‘A YUGA LAKE “MILITAR Y ACADE- 
MY.—On Cayuga Lake. Management under ex- 
officer U.S. Army; faculty of specialists; military dis- 
cipline; prepares for college and technical schools; 
location unsurpassed for healthfulness, 99th acade- 
mic year opens Sept. 15, 1897. Terms, $400 per year. 

For catalogues, etc., ad 

Col. Vasa E. STOLBRAND, Supt. 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-seventh .¥ For circulars. address 
C. F. Hartt, Principat, 





Oxto0, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 
ANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. ine ee in 1848. Circular 
on application, Opens Sept. 23,' 


The Annie Brown School. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Prim tory, ie, 
partments, "Broparadion for oslogs. “Spodal Sourees 
711-713-715 717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Mrs. FRANCES FISHER WOOD 
Resident Principal. 














Educational. 
School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-SECOND rms WILL OPEN OCT. 4, 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 


life, in painting and decorative ce and also 
in artistic anatem —_ pers) ipal in- 
structors, F. W. E. rarbell, | Enilip 


Hale (Drawing and “Painting, Mrs. illiam 
(Decorative Design), W. Emerson (Anatomy) 
and A. K. Cross Pers tive). Pupils are allowed 
the free use of 2 leries of the Museum. For 
aaa iso ELIZA detailed information, address 
BETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Cortina Method § Oye in sctyos 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
SPANISH. IN 20 LESSONS, 
FRENCH. cloth, each, 

ENGLISH. $1.50. 


FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 30c. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send 5e. 
for catalogue. 
Cortipa \demy of L s,R.D_ Cortina, M.A., 


Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the Phonograph 
to the teaching of languages, 44 West 34th St., N. Y. 


New York University. 
SUMMER COURSES. 


Third session July 5-August 13. Twenty nine courses 
in Mathematics, Science, History, Languages, and Peda- 
gogy. A delightful suburban locality in New York 
city. For announcement apply to the Secretary, 


CHAS. B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 


University of Michigan. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 7—August 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies; * aso in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, 
Histology and Photography. For full announce- 
ment app ply to 


Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 

SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Psychology, Biology, Pedagogy, and Anthropology. 
JULY 19-31. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall and six other instructors 
daily lectures or demonstrations. Over one hundred 
hours of codrdinated work. Adapted to teachers of 


all grades. NATURE STUDY a leading feature. For 
programme address LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 























College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago 
School of Medicine of the University of IHinois 
(Opposite Cook Co. Hospital.) Four years graded 
course. First two years largely laboratory bored 

last two years, largely clinical work. Laborato: 
and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Six pinnae 
scholarships of the value of $100each. Physicians 
and students interested in medical education are 
invited to investigate this College. For informa- 
tion apply to 
Dr. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Sec., 

103 State St , Chicago, Ill. 





_PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Moravian Seminary and College wok. 


Founded 1749. Healthfully located in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Lehigh. Its system based on 
the fundamental principles that have long made 
Moravian schools famous at home and abroad; 
aiming to put character-building first of all, and 
insisting on thoroughness rather than showiness 
of intellectual training. Preparatory, Academic, 
and Oollege Departments, a circular address 

. MAX HARK, D.D. 


Western Reserve University 


Includes feng ae COLLEGE (for men); COL- 
GE FOR W ; GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
MEN AND WOMENS degrees of A.M., Ph.D.; LAW 
SCHOOL (three yg MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years); DENTA HOOL (three years). 
CHARLES F. THWING, President, Cleveland, 0. 


New York Ciry, 30, 82, 34 East 57th Street. 
The Peebles and Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pu pils, 

Miss D. E. —— Te L. A. Bushee, Mrs, S. S. Van I aer, 

cipals and ets 
mnt open October 4. 


























June 10, 1897]. 


Nation. 


The 














Educational. 
“Going to Europe’ 


For a Musical Education is unnecessary- 
THE 


NewEngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


(Pounded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourzée.) 


already the LARGEST IN AMERICA, 
is unsurpassed by any in the world. 


G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 9. 
PROSPECTUS FREE, Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq ., Boston 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Florence Baldwin, Principal. Within six 
ears more than sixty pupils have entered Bryn 
from this school. Certificate admits 

assar, and Wellesley. Diploma given 

in both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 

Fine fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 

grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


ST. LUKE’S, 
Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Penna. 

A school of the Mahest class in an exceptionally 
healthful location. St. Luke’s boys now in Har- 
vard, Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Yale, Trinity, West 
roam, Mass. Inst. of Tech., etc. Iilustrated cata- 
jogue. 








THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 
Lakeville, Conn. 


Prepares for the best a and scientific 
schools. The next Wa, opens oe, 15, 1897. 
EDWAKD G. COY, Head Master. 





EUROPEAN STUDY. 


An experienced lady teacher will sail for Europe 
October ist. She will chaperone one or two young 
ladies who desire to spend the winter in study in 
France and Germany. References exchanged. address 

Miss M.S. KEYES, 102 Third St., Loweli, Mass. 








IRVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N Y. 
25 miles from New York. Healthful location. Pleasant 
home. Individual attention. Thorough preparation 
for college or business. Terms $400. Summer session. 
JOHN M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 





‘““ CEDARCROFT” 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
R. M. HUSE, Principal, CoRNWALL, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A Summer Term of WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL begins 
July 6. Parents intending tospend the summer abroad 
may leave their daughters in the care of experienced 
teachers, in-a beautirul country village ten miles from 
Boston. Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban, Mass. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prepsration 
for all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College 
Study. Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymna- 
sium. Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














Summer School at Nantucket. 
Connected with Harvard School, 568 5th Avenue, For 
circular and other information, apply 

WILLIAM FREELAND, 568 5th Ave., N. Y. 


HE SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL 

of Languages, at Amherst College, Mass. Twenty- 

second Session—July 5 to August 13. For programme, 

address Miss F. M. Henshaw, Amherst, Mass. For par- 
ticulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave.. Chicago, Ll. 


M4 RIENFELD SUMMER CAMP i 
Boys is held among the mountains during July 
and August (2d year). Forcirculars, address 
_Dr. C. HaNFORD HENDERSON. Chestnut Hill, Pa, 
‘AMP CHOCONUT.—A Summer Camp 
for Boys will be held in Northern Pennsylvania. 
d year. Address R.J 








. MULFoRD, 
Pomfret School, Pomfret Centre, Conn. 








Educational. 
The Siglar School 


BOYS. 


$600 A YEAR. 





Among the De Coverley Papers there is a very 
touching story that Addison wrote nearly 200 
years ago, showing how a rich father made the 
most of hisson. ‘the moral of this story is suited 
to this age so well that I have reprinted it, and 
will send it, together with my pamphlet, to any 
parent who will write for it. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


“SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 


At Far Rockaway. Ws. S. Greene, H. F. KRraFFt, 
Prins., 38 East 49th St., N. Y, City. 








Teachers, etc. 
PR: OLIVER HOLBEN, who spent 


fteen years in Germany and France, attending, 
some six years, the Weimar Gymnasium, the universi- 
ties of Jena and Leipzig in Germany and the Coilége 
de France and the Sorbonne in Paris, and who has 
taught Americans abroad and at home and can furnish 
the highest American and European references, desires 
@ position as teacher of German and French in some 
college. Address OLIVER HOLBEN, Charlottesville, Va. 


SPECIALIST IN MODERN LAN- 

guages, History, Literature, and Political Sci- 
ence, native of Hanover, Germany, Ph.D., A.M., Gra- 
duate of Vienna, Paris, and Kentucky Unive:sities, 
desires a professorship in a good college ; 20 years’ ex- 
perience ; finest references; moderate salary. Apply 
N, N., the Nation 





OF. W. H. PERKINSON OF THE 
Department of Modern Languages, University of 
Virginia, desires to take one or more boys to Europe 
for study and travel during the coming summer. Re- 
fers by permission to Dr. Henry van Dyke, New York 
City, and W. Gordon McCabe, Esq., Richmond, Va. 


YAPERONE ABROAD.—An American 

lady, unexceptionable references, long resident 

in Europe, speaking French and Italian, would take 

charge of one or more young girls or ladies for summer 

tour, or bicyle trip through England, France, or Italy. 
Address Mrs. LOUISE BrowN, 114 Fifth Ave., New Yor 

A MEMBER OF THE GRADUATING 

class of Harvard, who has lived abroad, would 

like to secure a position as tutor to travel in Europe, 


for the summer or longer. Best references. 
Address Z., this office, 











HARVARD M.A. 

Man, aged 25, with teaching experience (col- 
lege), wants a position to teach Lavin and Greek in a 
private or preparatory school or college. Very best 
references. Address B., Nation office. 


VERY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 

having given up his position for the special study 

of Greek and German abroad, is open for an engage- 
ment. Would also teach Latin or History. Best refe 
ences. Pu.D., care of the Nation. 








TEACHER OF EXPERIENCE will 

instruct afew pupils requiring special tuition 
either in common school or college-preparatory stu- 
dies. Hours to suit convenience of students. Terms 
moderate. A. M., 135 West 70th St., New York City. 


4 GRADUATE OF HARVARD UNI- 
versity, who is an instructor of mathematics in 
one of the leading technical institutions, desires to 
tutor during the summer. Address 
GRADUATE, care of Nation. 


N A. M. OF HARVARD, 











experienced in teaching, wishes to prepare 
boys for college. English a specialty. address | 
H. A., care of the Nation. | 





N EXPERIENCED TEACHER DE- 
sires a position in a private or Poe school. | 
Latin and Engtish. Best references. RicHarRD S. WaL- | 
Lis, No. 8 Franklin St., East, Baltimore, Md. | 


GRADUATE OF THE MASS. IN- 

stitute of Technology -and Ph.D. of the Johns 
Hopkins University desires college position in Chemis- 
try. INSTITUTE, care of the Nation. 








IBRARIAN OF UNIVERSITY Li- 
brary, nine years’ experience, seeks another posi- 
tion. Address * LIBRARIAN,” care Nation. 


'PECIALIST IN CLASSICS, 
five years’ experience, desires boys of 15 (college 
prep.) for summer. Box 359, Hempstead, N. Y. 











Claae W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





Teachers, etc. 


U gp a pth aor TEACHER desires a 
position in a private school for the oe. le 


cialties History and French. Best references. 


Nation. 


' HARVARD STUDENT OF THE 

class of 98 desires position as tutor during the 

summer. Good references and last summer’s expe- 
rience. Address E., 24 Weld, Cambridge, Mass. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Props , 4 Ashburton PI., Bos- 
ton; 70 5th Ave.,N-Y.; 355 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 1242 
12th St, Wash.; 420 Cent. Bdg., Min’apolis; 72 Cooper 
Bdg., Denver: 107 K. & P. Bdg., Kansas City; 25 King St., 
Toronto; 525 Stims’n Bk., Los Angeles. Ag’cy Man.free. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





OR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
N THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLA&K, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





CHERMERHORN’'S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 E. 14th St, N. » A 


; is valuable in proportion to its in- 

An A ene fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
y 

cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 

you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


CW. BARDEEN. Syracuse, NY, RECOMMMENAS 





Tours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


Fine University, Hospital, etc. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter, Best references. Illus- 
trat phiets sent o: lication 








UNICH, GERMAN Y.— PENSION 

NORDLAND. Schellingstrasse 10, I (near Lud- 
wigstr.). Very central, Comfortable and refined home’ 
for ladies and families. Terms moderate. American 
and English references. 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


All expenses. 70 Jays. $420. 
C. H. SMITH, 218 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


IX MONTHSOF TRAVEL AND 
Study in Europe. Party of four to sail ingarly 
Address 

‘Miss M., 255 West 70th Street, New York. — 
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Shingled Houses 


are warmer, prettier, cosier than clapboarded 
—not so prim; and shingles stained with 


‘Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


have asoft depth and richness of color impos- 


sible in paints. They wear as long as the best 
paint, preserve the wood better,* and are 50 per 
cent. ‘neaper to buy and to apply: All the merits 
of paint (and more), twice the beauty, and half 
the cost. j 
Stained-wood a Colored Sketches sent 
ree. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 71 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. | 
* “Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry- 


wit 
rot or other decay.” —CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
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THE EDITION DE LUXE OF EDMUND SPENSER'S 


The Faerie Queene 


Epitep sy THOMAS J. WISE. 


Sold only in Sets of Six Quarto Volumes. 


Printed on Hand-Made Paper. 


s 


The Text Collated from 
Four Editions, including 
that of 1590, with 85 Full- 
pagelllustrations, 80can- 
to Headings, 60 Tail- 
pieces, etc., by Walter 
Crane, 


* 


BOOK I. 


The Legend of the Knight of 
the Red Cross, or Holiness. 


BOOK II. 
The Legend of Sir Guyon, or 
of Temperance. 








This edition of Spenser's noble 
classic, which has for centuries 
been the admiration of eminent 
poets, critics, and litterateurs, at 
last does justice to the genius of 
ets great author, whose muse pos- 
sesses all the rare qualities of 
the true poet—brilliant tmagi- 
nation, fertile invention, rich 
color, fervid romance, and a 
wonderful command of fluent 
and harmonious versification. 
Lt has also the notable advan- 
tage of being enriched and tnter- 
preted by the clever and sympa- 
thetic drawings of an artistic 
and cultured ellustrator, a fea- 
ture which commends the edition 
toevery appreciative student and 
book collector. In tts moral beau- 
ty, as well as in the musical flow 
of the poem, the Faerte Queene 
takes rank with the noblest En- 
glish verse. 





CONTENTS. | 


BOOK III. 


The Legend of Britomartis, or 
Chastity. 


BOOK IV. 


The Legend of Cambell and 
Triamond, or of Friendship. 








ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 


Price, $60.00 ez. 


Bound in red polished Buckram. 


s 


Limited to 1,000 Sets 
for England and Ame- 
rica, Hand-printed on a 
specially-prepared quali- 
ty of Arnold’s Unbleached 
Hand-made Paper. 


* 


BOOK V. 
The Legend of Artegall, or of 


Justice. 


BOOK VI. 


The Legend of Sir Calidore, or 
of Courtesie. 


Also Mutabilitie, A Fragment of a Poemafter the manner of The Faerie Queene. The Legend 
of Constance. Besides an Editor’s Preface, Facsimiles of Title-pages of early editions, etc. 


Sold only by subscription. 





For a Circular and Order Form, address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1897 


The Week. 
Mr. Aldrich’s defence of the Senate 
finance committee’s tariff bill as free 
from “extreme” features reads queerly 
in view of the dozens of cases already 
pointed out on the Democratic side 
where the rates are higher than those 
of the McKinley law. The Rhode Island 
Senator recognizes the hopelessness of 
defending his position in such cases, 
and last week made no attempt to an- 
swer the declaration that the duties on 
flint and glass bottles are already so 
high as practically to prevent any im- 
portations, albeit large increases are 
now proposed. So long as the Republi- 
can manager has votes enough to carry 
his point, he allows the other side to 
have all the argument, and the ‘“com- 
bine’ which he has arranged shows 
thus far no sign of disintegration. But 
it is one thing to put through Congress 
a so-called revenue bill which is full of 
prohibitive duties, and another thing 
to defend it on the stump. 








In the new tariff bill prohibitive rates 
of duty are imposed on onions imported 
from the Bermudas. For the last thirty 
or forty years New York merchants 
have imported from those islands an- 
nually about 75,000 bushels of potatoes 
and 300,000 of onions, these importa- 
tions being chiefly made between the 
months of January and June, before our 
own farms produce fresh vegetables. 
The McKinley law imposed a duty of 
40 cents per bushel on onions, which in 
the last year of its operation was equiva- 
lent to a rate of 51 per cent. on the ave- 
rage value, then 78 cents. This made 
the selling price so high that the trade 
became unprofitable and gradually fell 
off. The Wilson act reduced the rate 
to 20 cents, and importations increased, 
the revenue reaching $72,000 a year. 
The pending bill restores the specific 
rate of 1890, but as the average price of 
onions has fallen to 69 cents a bushel, 
the old duty is now practically 10 per 
cent. higher, and must result in practi- 
cally stopping importations. 





It is quite natural that no explana- 
tion of such provisions should be at- 
tempted, for there is absolutely no way 
of making them appear _ reasonable. 
Bermuda onions do not compete with 
American, for they are brought here al- 
most entirely before the native crop 
ripens. They come at a time when fresh 
vegetables are desired, and they can be 
sold at a moderate price if the Govern- 
ment does not interfere to prevent. They 





come from a country which has used 
the returns from this crop largely in the 
purchase of supplies of various sorts 
in the United States, and which cannot 
continue these purchases if it cannot 


sell to us. Finally, the crop is to a large 
extent raised through the use of Ame- 
rican capital, as our merchants furnish 
advances to the Bermuda farmers so 
generally that the crop is practically 
paid for by them before any of it is 
shipped, and this advantageous use of 
home money must end if importations 
are stopped. In face of all these con- 
siderations, the tariff-makers appear re- 
solved to stick to the prohibitive rate, 
and “provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment” by sacrificing the $72,000 a year 
which has been paid on Bermuda onions 
under the Wilson act. 





The Government revenue during May, 
as reported by the Treasury’s monthly 
bulletin, shows a considerable decrease. 
The month’s total receipts from all 
sources were $29,797,390, against $37,- 
812,135 in April and $36,217,662 in March. 
Ordinarily, the monthly revenue during 
the three or four spring months holds 
to a pretty even level; these wide fluc- 
tuations in the present season are there- 
fore merely an index to the influence of 
the pending tariff bill. In April, when 
the increase in importations reached its 
maximum, the customs revenue showed 
an increase of nearly $13,000,000 over 
either February or January. Other 
sources of revenue remained substantial- 
ly unchanged, so that this amount rep- 
resents the maximum increase in the 
Government revenue under the spur of 
the “retroactive clause.”” A long-con- 
tinued deficit was changed by this sud- 
den rush of dutiable imports into a sur- 
plus, and in March, when expenditure 
was relatively light, this surplus ran as 
high as $9,004,665. 





But the sudden decrease in both re- 
venue and surplus during May suggests 
that the picture may before long present 
another side. The import movement 
forced by the tariff bill culminated in 
the opening week of May. Imports that 
week—the last, probably, in which goods 
coming in could escape the Dingley re- 
troactive threat—were heavy almost be- 
yond precedent. But in the later weeks 
import receipts suddenly decreased 40 
per cent. or more. The federal revenue, 
as we have seen, has decreased with 
them. For May there is a surplus re- 
venue of only $688,131. If the trade in 


| dutiable imports continues to decrease, 


there will be a deficit again, and there 
is little reason to suppose that importa- 
tions will not decrease. The heavy im- 


port trade of March and April came in 





response to no urgent demand from re- 
gular consumers; on the contrary, sales 
were slower even than in the two or 
three preceding months. The excessive 
importations, made to escape the threat- 
ened enormous duties, must therefore 
overhapg the market for some time to 
come, and in proportion as they do, 
to precisely that extent must the future 
movement of dutiable imports be con- 
tracted. The outcome is not easy to dis- 
cern, but the Treasury figures show, 
plainly enough, what it was that fright- 
ened the Senate finance committee into 
the imposition of additional revenue 
taxes pure and simple. Meantime, it is 
worth noticing that for the month of 
May the total expenditures exceeded by 
$682,667 those of May, 1896, and that for 
the eleven completed months of the fis- 
cal year the increase in expenditures is 
$16,086,461. Sooner or later, this side of 
the problem must receive the first at- 
tention. 





According to the usual monthly bul- 
letin of the Government, estimating the 
amount and kinds of money circulating 
in the United States, our money supply 
continues to show an enormous increase 
over 1896. During the month of May, 
the gold exports caused some slight net 
decrease in the aggregate circulating 
medium. But as compared with the 
statement of June 1, 1896, the total 
money supply outside the holdings of 
the Treasury has increased no less than 
$138,149,612, or nearly 9 per cent. About 
one-half this increase was in gold, oc- 
casioned both by the heavy gold im- 
ports of last autumn and the large pro- 
duction of our mines. But there was 
also $27,403,000 increase in the amount 
of silver dollars coined, all of which 
increase went into general circulation. 
Nine per cent. is a fairly heavy ratio of 
increase in a country’s circulating me- 
dium; it is four to five times as large as 
the ratio of increase in this country’s 
population, under the best of circum- 
stances. We should imagine, therefore, 
that if the theories of the silver-infla- 
tionists have any truth in them, trade 
and industry ought to be pretty nearly 
at high-water mark. The banks, we are 
sometimes informed, have cornered 
this increased supply. But the banks 
have only what their individual de- 
positors have brought to them, and are 
just now straining every nerve to lend 
out what they have at almost the lowest 
rates on record. This is not the way 
in which corners are usually managed; 
the familiar process is to get the 
money, as the banks are imagined to 
have done, and then charge 10 or 15 or 
20 per cent. to the unlucky borrowing 
public. Why are the silver oracles so 
reluctant tu talk about the increase in 
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the money supply, along with the fall- 
ing discount rate? 





There are two very obvious reasons 
for the equanimity with which this sea- 
son’s gold exports have been regarded. 
One is the rather prevalent belief that 
the outward movement will not be very 
large. This is in some degree a matter 
of conjecture. The shipments thus far 
in the year have been, it is true, very 
decidedly below the average of the past 
six years, and last week they showed 
undoubted signs of slackening. More- 
over, the large excess of exported mer- 
chandise during 1896 left the country 
without a heavy foreign debit, and there 
have been no such sales of our securi- 
ties by Europe as served in 1895 and 
1894 to turn against us the scales of in- 
ternational exchange. The influence of 
our unprecedentedly heavy merchandise 
imports during May and April, when the 
day of settlement arrives, is not so easy 
to forecast; but for the present no great 
anxiety on that score seems to exist. 
We believe, however, that the business 
community’s indifference to our $18,- 
000,000 gold exports, at this date, is 
based chiefly on the situation of the 
Treasury. Much of this export gold has 
been taken from the Government’s sup- 
ply in exchange for legal-tender notes, 
and through this process the net balance 
in the Treasury has been reduced from 
$155,639,773, its maximum of the year, to 
$144,177,037 by Saturday’s report. But 
the lower of these figures is far above 
the ordinary sum in hand at this sea- 
son of the year; it is 35 per cent. of the 
amount ‘of legal tenders actually out- 
standing, and unless these floating Gov- 
ernment notes are heavily increased, 
this is a reasonably safe reserve. 





The appointment of Ellis H. Roberts 
to the position of Treasurer of the 
United States by President McKinley is 
a matter which ought not to be passed 
over in silence. Mr. Roberts was ap- 
pointed by President Harrison Assistant 
Treasurer in New York, an office whose 
relations to the banks are too well 
known to financiers to need particular 
mention. Mr. Roberts almost immedi- 
ately began to solicit loans of money 
from the leading banks, offering a kind 
of security which they would never have 
looked upon a second time if he had not 
held the office. which he did hold. These 
borrowings were frequent and amourt- 
ed to about $50,000 in the aggregate. 
If they had been repaid, the case would 
still have been a scandal calling for cen- 
sure and removal from office. We have 
no reason to suppose, however, that 
they were brought to President Harri- 
son’s attention. But the loans were not 
paid. They were compromised after Ro- 
berts’s retirement from office at 25 cents 
or some other fraction of a dollar. These 


facts were known to President McKin- 





ley. It was known to him, before he 
sent in the nomination, that Roberts 
had begged this money from the banks 
while holding office as aforesaid, to the 
amount of many thousands of dollars, 
and yet he promotes Roberts to a 
higher office in the same branch of ser- 
vice than the one he held before. Such 
an act betrays a moral obliquity that 
we were not prepared for. The most 
obvious comment is that Mr. McKinley 
has plastered his own robes with mud 
without relieving Roberts of any part of 
it. Time was when such a nomination, 
if sent to the Senate, would have been 
sent back with indignation. It has not 
been so now because it was first sent 
from the Senate to McKinley, and is the 
measure of his voluntary and needless 
surrender to that body. 





Last week’s Democratic State conven- 
tion in Kentucky was simply a gather- 
ing of Bryanites. The free-coinage ele- 
ment had entire control of the State 
committee, and disqualified from nparti- 
cipation in the primaries all who did 
not accept the Chicago platform. Under 
such circumstances there was no opposi- 
tion to reaffirming that deliverance and 
making it the State platform this year. 
Those who believe in sound money are 
thus notified that their help is not want- 
ed, and the National Democrats will be 
forced out of self-respect to run a ticket 
of their own. The only State office at 
stake is the clerkship of the Appellate 
Court, and the campaign, consequently, 
can be waged among former Democrats 
on the question of principles, without 
distraction by pleas that the govern- 
ment must not be turned over to the 
Republicans. 





The lynching of a negro on Friday in 
Urbana, O., for an assault upon a white 
woman, throws a flood of light upon the 
frequency of such performances in the 
South. The colored population of Ohio 
is small; crimes of this sort on its part 
are rare; the offender in the present 
case had been promptly arrested, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to the twenty 
years’ imprisonment which is the full 
penalty of the law for the crime; and 
yet a mob of “the better class of citi- 
zens,” women urging on their husbands, 
in broad daylight, without attempting 
disguise, broke into the jail, dragged 
out the prisoner, and put him to death 
in the most brutal way. When such an 
event is possible in a Northern State, 
one can understand more easily why 
the whites so often take the law into 
their own hands in Southern communi- 
ties, where the blacks largely outnum- 
ber them, where such crimes are com- 
mon, and where the plea for vengeance 
can be so much more strongly urged. 
But the Urbana lawlessness was only 
the worst of several disgraceful lynch- 


ings and attempted lynchings in Qhig 





during the last few years. In one case 
the commander of a regiment which had 
been called out to preserve the peace, . 
had to stand trial for the murder of a 
man who had been shot by his force, 
and a sheriff who had done his duty 
was overwhelmingly beaten for this 
cause when he ran for reélection. Such 
things signify a decline of the respect 
for law which is nothing short of alarm- 
ing when we consider that it is mani- 
fested in one of the oldest States of the 
Union. Race prejudice was undoubted- 
ly one element in the Urbana lynching, 
and abhorrence of a shocking crime was 
another; but what happened would have 
been impossible in a community which 
had been trained in proper regard for 
the law. The people are too generally 
losing respect for the makers and the 
administrators of the law, and the re- 
sult is that, when they find, as this Ur- 
bana mob did, that the statute does not 
affix so severe a penalty as they think 
that a crime deserves, they disregard all 
statutes and relapse into the methods of 
the savage. 





The Cubans may be starving, but they 
themselves are not aware of it. A mem- 
ber of Gomez’s staff, fresh from the field 
after two years’ service, informed the 
Senate sub-committee on Thursday that 
the starvation which Congress was in 
such a hurry to relieve was imaginary. 
That the insurgents were short of sup- 
plies he denied “with great emphasis,” 
and affirmed that “the people of the isl- 
and were not suffering for food.” This 
agrees with other independent and first- 
hand testimony. Congress might easi- 
ly have found this out had it not adopt- 
ed, in foreign affairs, the policy of vot- 
ing in headlong haste and without de- 
bate whatever money is demanded. As 
things are, it is now left in the foolish 
position of having given a sturdy beg- 
gar five times what he can possibly 
need. And the worst of it is that it did 
this, not on the representation of the 
beggar himself, who never dreamed of 
being so impudent, but on the malicious 
urging of a lot of street gamins—‘war 
correspondents” they call themselves in 
this case. 





The so-called settlement of the Spa- 
nish ministerial crisis is a curious af- 
fair. Cf&novas nominally resigned be- 
cause the Liberals and dissenting Con- 
servatives would not attend the sessions 
of the Cortes. The reason they gave for 
not attending was that the Duke of Te- 
tuan, the Foreign Minister, had boxed 
the ears of Prof. Comas. C4novas tried 
to arrange that by getting the Duke to 
resign and go as -Minister to France. 
But this did not placate the Liberals, 
and so the Prime Minister placed his re- 
signation in the hands of the Queen- 
Regent, Then suddenly it became a 
question ef the Cuban policy. Marshal 
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Campos was summoned to the palace; 
the Presidents of the Senate and the 
Chamber were summoned, the Minister 
of War was summoned. Was Gen. Wey- 
ler to be recalled? Would a policy of 
conciliation succeed that of force? That 
was the burden of the dispatches for se- 
veral days, when, lo! it was announced 
that the only issue was Canovas’s amour 
propre; that the Queen supported him, 
and that he was going to retain power 
with his cabinet intact. That this ac- 
counts for all the excitement it is ridi- 
culous to suppose. What may be going 
on behind all this kicking up of dust, it 
is difficult to say; but the published ex- 
planations of both the cause of the crisis 
and its solution are too bouffe to be 
taken seriously. 





As soon as the Venezuela arbitration 
treaty was ratified, the Venezuelan 
President sat down and wrote to his 
good friend at Princeton, suggesting 
that Venezuela would like to retain him 
to argue its case before the tribunal. 
Mr. Cleveland replied that, in view of 
his relations to the case, it would be 
manifestly improper for him to do so. 
This Crespo knew just as well as any 
one else; but the temptation to secure 
as his counsel and put in his pay the 
ex-President who had committed him- 
self from the first to his side of the 
case, and compelled the other side to 
arbitrate it, was too great to be resisted. 
The offer was really an insult, but the 
wily Venezuelan had the advantage of 
knowing that it could not very well be 
resented as such. Mr. Cleveland’s re- 
ply, however, if the abstract of it pub- 
lished is correct, is, in its mere rehear- 
sal of reasons for his refusal, no less a 
pointed rebuke than a civil acknow- 
ledgment. 





The cable account of the annual meet- 
ing of the Bimetallic League at Man- 
‘chester on June 2 was evidently the 
work of the League itself. It began 
with a list of the names of noted bi- 
metallists, and any one looking at the 
dispatch hastily would gather that the 
meeting derived its importance from 
such men as Lord Aldenham, Mr. Bal- 
four, Mr. Henry Chaplin, Mr. A. de 
Rothschild, the Duke of Fife, and the 
Marquis of Lorne. But the only contri- 
bution to it which they really made con- 
sisted of letters of regret that they could 
not be present. Regret was also ex- 
pressed at the death of Gen. Walker, and 
the only person of note who is men- 
tioned as having been actually present 
in the flesh was the Mayor of Manches- 
ter. But there was a large attendance, 
chiefly of labor delegates, and much 
hope was expressed for the future, based 
on such significant facts as the polling 
by McKinley of 7,000,000 votes on a plat- 
form pledging him to promote interna- 
tienal bimetallism, Lord Aldenham 








(Mr. Gibbs) suggested that the objects 
of the League would be gained if any 
“great commercial nation” would begin 
to “carry the matter through, even with- 
out England.” Discussion like this will 
do good. The great danger in bimetai- 
lism lay in the idea that it was an econo- 
mists’ doctrine, which plain men could 
not understand and would have to ac- 
cept on trus.. But the bimetallists are 
making the whole subject as plain as a 
pikestaff. 





The peculiar awkwardness of Mr. 
Chamberlain's situation, in view of the 
latest Transvaal disclosures, is of his 
own creating. If he had not been so 
sweeping in his denials, in his speech of 
February 138, 1896, he would not now 
have to appear to be doing such expert 
wriggling. He then affirmed: “To the 
best of my knowledge and belief, every- 
body—Mr. Rhodes, the Chartered Com- 
pany, the Reform Committee of Johan- 
nesburg, the High Commissioner—were 
all equally ignorant of the intention or 
action of Dr. Jameson.” Now it has 
appeared in evidence that Dr. Harris, 
Rhodes’s agent, thought he had given 
Mr. Chamberlain to understand that 
Jameson’s force would go in under cer- 
tain circumstances. He would not swear 
to this, in the face of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recollecting nothing about it, but that 
was his impression. What he was sure 
of was that he had spoken plainly of 
the scheme to Mr. Fairfield, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s confidential clerk at the Co- 
lonial Office. But Mr. Chamberlain has 
two defences: in the first place, Fair- 
field is now dead; in the second, he was, 
while living, very deaf, and might not 
have understood what Dr. Harris said. 
Chamberlain put this point delicately 
to Dr. Harris. Did he know that Mr. 
Fairfield was deaf? Yes, he knew it, 
but he thought he understood what was 
said well enough. But the defence is 
impregnable: Fairfield was deaf; even if 
he heard he said nothing to me; even if 
he did he is dead and cannot be brought 
here to contradict me. 





The bill attacking the right of public 
meeting and association which the Ger- 
man Emperor has been trying to wring 
from a reluctant Parliament, is incon- 
ceivably absolutist in terms. Person- 
ally, William has ample defence in the 
laws against lése-majesté; over five 
hundred sentences for this offence were 
passed in Germany last year. But he 
wants a weapon against impersonal po- 
litical discussion, and the bill which the 
Chancellor drew at his orders placed 
the right of public meeting and debate 
absolutely at the mercy of the police. It 
put a stigma upen all such meetings by 
prohibiting the presence at them of all 
persons under age. Any meeting could 
be dissolved in the discretion of the 
police; under the terms of the bill any 





kind of society, even a scientific or re- 
ligious gathering, could be broken up if 
the policeman on duty thought any- 
thing said dangerous to morals, good 
order, or the Government. To subscribe 
to the funds of a society, any of whose 
public meetings had required to be in- 
terfered with, was made a penal offence. 
The only hope in case the bill passed (it 
has failed for the present) would be 
that some bold and faithful policeman 
would arrest the Emperor himself on 
the occasion of his next inflammatory 
speech. No public meetings in Germany 
can be so perilous to morals, good or- 
der, or the Government itself, as Wil- 
liam’s harangues to his soldiers and 
burgomasters. To be able to suppress 
his liberty, not to say license, of speech, 
the German people would endure much. 





The Austrian lower house was closed 
on June 2 by the Emperor, and sent 
about its business; this course having 
been rendered necessary by constant 
scenes of disorder. The origin of the 
trouble was connected with the intro- 
duction of Czech as an official language 
in Bohemia. The announcement of this 
by the Government led a month since to 
a motion to impeach Count Badeni, the 
Premier, then to obstruction, followed 
by a riot, in which desks were over- 
turned, inkstands smashed, books flung 
in speakers’ faces, and coarse invec- 
tives,- and finally blows, exchanged. 
Count Badeni, in proroguing the House, 
pointed out that such scenes tend to 
“undermine the foundations of parlia- 
mentary institutions.’ There is no 
doubt of that, and a very good way to 
recall the fact to members of such a 
body is to disperse it. The Bohemian 
trouble goes very deep, and is in one 
respect like the Irish trouble with Eng- 
land. The Czechs are not of German 
race, and hate the German language, 
laws, and customs. There is a regular 
Czech propaganda, which looks to the 
reérection of Bohemia into a kingdom, 
like Hungary, and its de-Teutonization. 
Prague, which, fifty years ago, was a 
German city, has become in our own 
time thoroughly Czech, and the victory 
of the language, now recognized by the 
Government, is almost fatal to German 
influence. The quarrel is one of those 
race quarrels of which the political life 
of the Austrian empire is in great part 
made up, fought out, from generation to 
generation, with a ferocity and tenacity 
strangely contrasted with the amicable 
sinking of race disputes in a new na- 
tionality which we constantly witness 
on this side of the water. It is, of 
course, partly a labor quarrel, and rages 
in the lowest strata of the population as 
well as in Parliament. It is so hard to 
get a living in Europe that most quar- 
rels there connected with the struggle 
for existence are more bitter than with 
us, 
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A UNIQUE MUSEUM. 


The city of Philadelphia is the right 
place to start a movement for the pro- 
motion of foreign trade, and President 
McKinley is the right man to inaugu- 
rate it, and this is the right time to 
begin it. The time, man, and place 
came together on Wednesday of last 
week when a new Commercial Museum 
was opened with appropriate ceremonies 
in the City of Brotherly Love. This 
museum is of a comprehensive type. It 
collects samples of the raw products and 
materials of industry in all countries 
and keeps them on exhibition for buy- 
ers. It does the same with respect to 
manufactured goods so far as prac- 
ticable. The prospectus tells us that it 
has a bureau of information whose ob- 
ject is 
“to reach out through its agents into all 
foreign countries, and bring together a mass 
of commercial information which shall be 
carefully indexed, systematized, and given 
out, through proper sources, to trades or- 
ganizations, manufacturers, and commercial 
individuals throughout this and _ foreign 
countries. The bureau of information is 
supported by a commercial library, which 
receives publications from the different de- 
partments of foreign governments, from 
trades organizations, and from the repre- 
sentative industries; also by the consular 
services of different countries, by publica- 
tions and special reports from _ foreign 
chambers of commerce, as well as the an- 
swers to well-directed inquiries sent out to 
appointed agents doing business in foreign 
countries.”’ 

The museum has an advisory board, 
also, consisting of representatives of 
twenty-five boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce in the United States, 
and over forty chambers of commerce in 
other American republics. 

This may be called a world-embracing 

/ 

scheme, ‘for although particularly de- 
signed to promote commercial relations 
with South America, it does not overlook 
the countries of the Old World. President 
McKinley performed an obvious and pa- 
triotic duty in going to Philadelphia 
and lending his countenance to the in- 
auguration ofthis enterprise. His speech, 
indeed, showed defective knowledge 
touching the essential elements of trade, 
but these deficiencies were admirably 
supplied by the Minister of Brazil, who 
followed him. Mr. McKinley brought 
out strongly the fact that in order to 
sell goods you must have a buyer. This 
elementary truth is naturally joined to 
others equally striking, which the Pre- 
sident set forth in the following man- 
ner: 

“My fellow-citizens, there is no motive to 
make a product if you can’t find somebody 
to take it. The maker must find the taker. 
You will not employ labor to make a pro- 
duct unless you can find a buyer for that 
product after labor has made it. Gentlemen, 
I am glad to meet representatives of the 
American republics here to-night. I am 
glad to meet representatives of the gov- 
ernments of all the world here to-night. I 
have met the manufacturers of Philadelphia 
and the State of Pennsylvania before. I met 
you in the days of your highest prosperity. 
I cannot avoid meeting you if I would, and 
I would not if I could, in this your hour of 
somewhat prolonged adversity. 


“But let me tell you, my countrymen, that 
resuscitation will not be promoted by re- 





crimination. The distrust of the present 
will not be removed by a distrust of the fu- 
ture. A patriot makes a better citizen than 
a pessimist, and we have got to be patient, 
for much as we may want to move out of 
the old house, we cannot do it until the new 
one is finished. A tariff law half made is 
of no practical use except to indicate that 
in a little while a whole tariff law will be 
done, and it is making progress. It is 
reaching the end, and when the end comes 
we will [shall] have business confidence 
and industrial activity. Let us keep stout 
hearts and steady heads, and the country 
is not going backwards, but forwards.’’ 


Now it happens that two of the largest 
exported raw products and materials 
of the South American countries are 
wool and hides. It happens, too, that 
these are now free of duty in our ports, 
and that the pending tariff bill imposes 
the highest duties that have ever been 
known on the former, and that it sub- 
jects the latter to tariff taxation for the 
first time in twenty-five years. These 
facts could not have been absent from 
President McKinley’s mind, since wool 
is the “keystone of the arch,” while 
hides are not much inferior in impor- 
tance. Yet he made no mention of them. 
Minister Mendonca of Brazil was not so 
reticent. He said that the inauguration 
of this museum was based upon the 
community of interests of the republics 
of North, South, and Central America, 
and that the representatives of the mu- 
seum selected from American chambers 
of commerce were here to promote the 
same. How? By going to Washington 
“to plead our common cause under the 
dome of the capitol.” In other words, 
they were doing or were about to do the 
very opposite thing to what Mr. McKin- 
ley prefigured as the requisite of pros- 
perity. These gentlemen were undoubt- 
edly intending to urge Congress not to 
pass a bill,putting new and onerous 
duties on wool, hides and skins, nitrates, 
fibres, oranges, and other products of 
the countries whose trade the museum 
wishes to secure. There was apparently 
a touch of sarcasm in the fone of Mr. 
Mendong¢a’s discourse. Indeed, he must 
have been strangely lacking in the sense 
of humor if it were not so. But even- 
tually he came down to sober facts and 
used plain language, thus: 


“Resuming, your commissioners must 
have added that, without free raw mate- 
rials stipulated in treaties of commerce for 
a number of years necessary to give sta- 
bility to trade, no reciprocity arrangements 
can be made, as coercion will not coerce 
independent nations. All this your manu- 
facturers and merchants must have said, 
and I thank them on behalf of my colleagues 
for their hypothetic sympathy. If my sur- 
mise is not right, then your plan is wrong, 
and the opening to-day of your temple of 
industry will be equivalent to the opening 
of the temple of Janus, the Roman god of 
two faces, the doors of which were kept 
closed in times of peace and only opened as 
a sign of war.”’ 


The whole affair would have been a 
solemn mockery without this speech of 
the Brazilian Minister, for it would 
have implied that nobody engaged in 
the ceremony was able to perceive the 
incongruity of opening a museum to 
promote commerce with South America 








and at the same time promoting a tariff 
whose avowed aim is to exclude the 
products of those countries from our 
ports. 








CONGRESS, PRESIDENT, 
BUSINESS MEN. 


AND 


“The tariff, money, economy of ex- 
penditures must: be arranged fairly and 
promptly if we are to find contentment 
or prosperity.”” This remark by Mr. 
John Wanamaker, in his interview in 
the Herald, reaffirming his speech of 
May 14 before the Philadelphia Bourse, 
undoubtedly expresses the hard business 
sense of the country. Whatever of ex- 
asperation or of despair there may be 
in it springs from the general feeling 
that things are going sadly wrong at 
Washington. Mr. Wanamaker is sus- 
pected of being the ‘“pessimist,’”’ in elo- 
quent contrast with whom Mr. McKin- 
ley set ‘‘the patriot” in his address at 
Philadelphia. But, to imitate the Presi- 
dent’s fondness for alliteration, we may 
say that facts are stronger than fus- 
tian. What are the facts? What is Con- 
gress, what is the President, doing to 
pass a tariff that will produce adequate 
revenue, to reform the currency, to keep 
down extravagance? 

Taking the last item first, we have to 
note the fact that on Friday Mr. McKin- 
ley signed the sundry civil bill. This 
was practically the same bill, appropri- 
ating upwards of $53,000,000, that Mr. 
Cleveland refused to sign, in the last 
hours of his Presidency, on the ground 
that_Lit was stuffed with jobs and swol- 
len witb needless appropriations. To 
justify himself he had only to refer to 
the confession of the Republican chair- 
man of the committee on appropria- 
tions, that “the appropriations are, in 
my judgment, in excess of the legiti- 
mate demands of the public service.” 
But Mr. Cannon expressed at the same 
time his pious hope that “the incoming 
President’ would help Congress keep 
“our public expenditures within the sum 
of our public revenues.” This did not 
seem altogether a joke when the incom- 
ing President’s inaugural address de- 
clared that 


“Economy is demanded in every branch 
of the.Government at all times, but especial- 
ly in periods like the present of depression 
in business and distress among the people. 
The severest economy must be observed in 
all public expenditures, and extravagance 
stopped wherever it is found, and prevented 
wherever in the future it may be developed. 
If the revenues are to remain as now, the 
only relief that can come must be from de- 
creased expenditures.” 

This was on March 4; on June 4, 
the sternly economical Executive quiet- 
ly signs a spendthrift, log-rolled bill, 
which his predecessor killed, and which 
his own party leaders and press have 
denounced as indefensibly extravagant. 
This surrender to Congress was really 
foreshadowed, not only in Mr. McKin- 
ley’s whole career, but in the express 


words of his inaugural denying “sym- 
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pathy” to those who thought Congress | 


in session a source of uneasiness to the 
country. That was practically an invi- 
tation to Congress to raid the President, 
which it has not been slow to do. It 
has now found out that he will sign any 
kind of money bill it sends him. It 
had before found out that he had deter- 


mined to turn over his power of ap- | 


pointment to Congress. 
begged off in the matter of consuls; 
those he must hold back in order to 
keep members of the House in Wash- 
ington ready to vote on the tariff. But 
Congressmen were inexorable, and so 
on Saturday the first batch of consuls 
went in. 
men is thus complete that the bulwark 
against a headstrong and reckless Con- 
gress which they once thought they had 
in the President, now fails them. 

What has the Administration done to 
fulfil its pledge to reform the currency? 
Well, the good part of its pledge it has 
confined to mere soft words; the mis- 
chief-making part it has translated into 
speedy action. Who would have thought 


agonizing to save the gold standard by 
electing McKinley, that within three 
months of his inauguration he would be 
toasted at a banquet in Paris as “the 
greatest bimetallist of the age’’? 
is what his roving bimetallic commis- 


For a time he | 


| to be a catastrophe. 
spair of any good thing coming out of | 


The notification to business | 


The 


Nation. 





ness men as a happy release from the 
fierce and scandalous strife at Washing- 
ton between bills, neither of which pro- 
mises to bring in sufficient revenue. 
this complexion, then, have we come 
after three months. Congress has afresh 


To | 
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in the field, with an invitation to all 
the world to settle within its borders, 
abandon their own countries, and ob- 
tain a new nationality, was fatal to this 








| theory, and our growing strength and 


demonstrated its incapacity to deal with | 


large finance in a large way. Even the | 


tariff bill, which was to have passed 


with all certainty by May 1, is dragging | 
| itself along with no end in sight, and | 


the end, when it does come, promising 


Congress. Their despair is not lighten- 
ed by their perception that the Presi- 
dent has no will against that of Con- 
gress. 








THE BOGUS AMERICAN. 
According to a Washington dispatch, 


negotiations are going on between this 


country and Spain for a new naturali- 
zation treaty. Such a treaty would doa 


| great deal to allay one constant cause 
| of trouble between the two countries— 


| the existence under the present system 
last November, when the country was | 


of a body of so-called naturalized Ame- | 
rican citizens, who are really Cubans | 


by birth and residence, but who take 
out mock naturalization papers in or- 


| der to get protection from the United 


That | 


| against their own government or get | 


sioners have done for him. They have | 


gone abroad presumably without any 
definite proposition to make—certainly 
without any that they have any right or 
power to make. 
selves and the country ridiculous, with 


States when they foment disturbances 


into trouble of any kind. This fraud is 


| resorted to, of course, all over the word, 


They are making them- | 


their dinners and interviews and boxes | 


at the races; while every official who 
receives them hastens to say that he was 
pleased to meet them, but that he want- 
ed it understood he had promised them 
nothing. This is what has been done, 
and all that has been done, in the in- 
terest of currency reform by a President 
elected mainly on that issue. Action 
looking to further bedevilling the cur- 
rency is only partially offset by Secre- 
tary Gage’s hopeful words about what 
is going to be done when the tariff is out 
of the way, and when Congress sudden- 
ly becomes patriotic and businesslike. 

As for congressional action on the 


| comparatively simple. 


tariff, that may truly be said to have | 


become the nightmare of the business 
world. On this point Mr. Wanamaker 
speaks the thoughts of many hearts 
when he says: 

“‘We ought to have a new, a better tariff; 
but if we cannot get it let us settle down on 


the old one and adjust ourselves to it as best 
we can. 


| there was no doctrine better fitted to | 


and most of our existing treaties with 
foreign nations may be said to favor it; 
it produces most serious difficulty in 
our relations with Spain, because of the 
chronic Cuban outbreaks. 

Two great causes which have com- 
bined to make the international q-‘es- 
tions surrounding citizenship in modern 
times so difficult are the increased fa- 
cility of locomotion, and the bodily 
transfer within fifty years of an enor- 
mous European population to the 
United States. Before the period of this 
great migration, the whole matter was 
Citizenship de- 
pended upon nativity, that is, blood, 
and could never be renounced or aban- 
doned. The origin of this doctrine we 
can easily trace back to the Middle Ages, 
before the modern world existed, and 
still further to Rome. When the bar- 
barians conquered Europe, and created 
the modern territorial nationalities, 


| commend itself to them than that of 


If we cannot move out of the old | 


house, we might build a wing to it or add | 


another story. Far better that than vexing 
uncertainties. A Republican House has been 
in session since last December, and its rid- 
dled bill still tosses about at the other end 
of the capitol.’’ 


This is a plain hint that the Wilson 
tariff, with a few revenue duties added, 
if necessary, to take the place of the 


“once a citizen, always a citizen.” It 
suited the European ideas of the mili- 
tary tie, and the fancy of the blood- 
relationship among all members of the 


same state, which was sedulously culti- | 


vated by communities ignorant of the 


| fact that it was really a badge of bar- 


income tax, would be welcomed by busi- | 


barian tribal superstition. The English 
lawyers have clung with great tenacity 
even to our day to the doctrine that “no 
one can strip himself of his country.” 

The appearance of the American state 


Business men de- | 





determination to protect our citizens 
abroad, of whatever origin, compelled a 
gradual abandonment of the old Euro- 
| pean view of the subject. It was not, 
however, until nearly thirty years since 
that we succeeded in getting European 
countries to formally ratify our view 
by means of treaties. A series of con- 
ventions made in the years following 
| the close of the war established for ever 
the modern doctrine, long contended for 
single-handed by this country, that 
every Man, no matter where born, may 
adopt his country, renounce his alle- 
giance to that of his birth, and acquire 
all the rights of a native-born citizen. 
Belgium, Baden, Bavaria, Hesse, Wiir- 
temberg, and the North German Union 
in 1868, Sweden and Norway in 1869, 
Austria-Hungary in 1870, and Great 
Britain in 1870 and 1871, all adopted 
with us a reciprocal rule of citizenship 
by which the citizens of either country 
could become naturalized in the other, 
either by complying with the naturali- 
zation laws only, or by a residence of 
five years added to this. The difference 
is for practical purposes not very ma- 
terial. These treaties record one of the 
great advances in human liberty secured 
by this country. 

But, like many other such advances, it 
is attended with dangers. If it were 
possible to obtain naturalization at will 
in any country without regard to either 
birth or residence, a man might be a 
citizen in half-a-dozen different coun- 
tries, accepting the protection and re- 
pudiating the burdens of citizenship in 
all in turn—a veritable “man without a 
country” and citizen of the world at 
one and the same time. Although not 
yet attempted to this grotesque extent, 
this is exactly the scheme of the bogus 
American of to-day. He is a citizen of 
| two countries, and he serves neither. 
| He actually lives in the country of his 
origin. So long as he is asked no ques- 
tions he passes for what he is—a Ger- 
man, or a Frenchm-™, or an Italian, ora 
| Cuban. But the mo) t he is required to 
| serve in the army, «. ve punished as ai 
| anarchist or revolutiontst, he boldly 
shouts, “Civis Americ:uus sum,” and 
triumphantly produces b's “papers.” We 
| have recently heard of a case where one 
| of these gentry went to the American 
| Minister, showed him two sets of pa- 
pers, one American and one foreign, 
and asked him which he had better 
use. Three-quarters of the Cuban pa- 
| triots who make such a noise in the 
newspapers are of this sort. Their 
names are Spanish, their birth is Span- 
ish, and their residence is Spanish; but 
| they carry about with them documents 
proving that at some time or other they 
| took out naturalization papers in a 
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country to which they render no service, 
and which they use these papers to drag 
into foreign quarrels. 

The difficulty arises evidently from 
the fact that the treaties treat the whole 
subject as if, after a new naturalization 
is acquired, the subsequent behavior or 
change of residence of the citizen made 
no difference whatever. In only one 
treaty, that made with Ecuador in 1872, 
is this subject touched. Its provisions 
are: 


“Art. 2. If a naturalized citizen of either 
country shall renew his residence in that 
where he was born, without an intention of 
returning to that where he was naturalized, 
he shall be held to have reassumed the obli- 
gations of his original citizenship, and to 
have renounced that which he had obtained 
by naturalization. 

“Art. 3. A residence of more than two 
years in the native country of a naturalized 
citizen shall be construed as an intention on 
his part to stay there without returning to 
that where he was naturalized. This pre- 
sumption, however, may be rebutted by evi- 
dence to the contrary.”’ 


This treaty furnishes a key to the so-. 


lution of the trouble. The moment the 
point is stated, any one can see it. The 
obligations of a citizen and his govern- 
ment are reciprocal, and citizenship 
without continuous residence makes a 
farce of the whole thing, because with- 
out jurisdiction of the person a govern- 
ment cannot make a citizen perform 
military service, or, in many cases, pay 
taxes, or perform jury duty, or even 
obey the process of its courts. To be a 
citizen without these liabilities is like 
drawing dividends from a corporation 
without contributing to the capital. 
Bona-fide residence is almost invariably, 
in modern times, the real test of citi- 
zenship for all, and, having abandoned 
the old test, we must enforce this new 
one, or we shall fill the world with bo- 
gus Americans, a class little better 
than common swindlers, but whose 
operations are full of danger to 
both the countries cheated. There are, 
of course, exceptions. Public employ- 
ment and other considerations make it 
necessary that there should always be 
a certain number of citizens living 
abroad, yet entitled to preserve their 
citizenship. The treaty quoted provides 
for this by declaring that even long- 
continued change of residence shall not 
be conclusive. 








THE EXPERT IN COURT. 


Last year the scandalous Fleming 
trial attracted a great deal of attention 
to the subject of expert medical testimo- 
ny. The homeceopaths have since taken 
the matter up, and have, with the aid of 
some well-known members of the bar, 
prepared a bill on the subject. The mat- 
ter is one which presents many difficul- 
ties, but it is a great thing that a genu- 
ine effort is to be made to obtain legis- 
lation. As the proposed measure has 
been sent to us for criticism, we have 
examined it with some care. The idea 
on which it is based we believe to be 





perfectly sound, and, in fact, to be the 
only view of the subject on which legis- 
lation can be successfully based. That 
idea is that the expert witnesses on the 
trial of indictments must be all judicial- 
ly selected witnesses, and not depend 
for their remuneration upon either one 
side or the other. This object the bill 
effects by requiring the court, on appli- 
cation, to appoint from three to five ex- 
perts from a judicially prepared list. 
They are to be properly qualified, and, 
“in special and extraordinary cases,” di- 
plomas obtained elsewhere than in New 
York may qualify them. On their ap- 
pearance, they are to be sworn and ex- 
amined by the court, and also by the 
counsei, if desired, upon their medi- 
cal qualification and impartiality; and 
those who are not excluded are to be 
appointed as a commission of experts 
in the action. 

Every expert witness is to make an 
oath or affirmation that he has not talk- 
ed about the case to any one except the 
other expert witnesses, and, 

“in case I have made or participated in any 
scientific experiments, or physical, or men- 
tal examination preparatory to testifying 
herein, that I have not knowingly given to 
any person other than said experts any in- 
formation or intimation as to the results of 
such experiment or examination; and if in 
such experiment or examination I have re- 
quired the assistance of any other person, 
that no person having any interest inor con- 
nection with this action, directly or indi- 
rectly, has in anymanner participated there- 
in, to the best of my knowledge and belief.”’ 

An expert witness is to receive such 
compensation as the court prescribes in 
the order of appointment, not less than 
$10 nor more than $100 a day, with the 
mileage paid to all witnesses. All rights 
of examination and cross-examination 
are preserved, but 
“if, upon preliminary cross-examination at 
the trial with reference to his qualifications, 
it shall appear that any such witness has, 
either before or after his appointment, ex- 
pressed an opinion as to the merits of said 
action, or as to the matters concerning which 
he proposes totestify,to any person other than 
the other expert witnesses appointed by the 
court in such action, or has knowingly given 
to any person other than said experts any 
information or intimation as to the nature 
of his opinion or testimony or as to the opi- 
nion or testimony of either of such experts, 
or as to the results of any scientific experi- 
ment or examination which he or either of 
such experts may have made or participated 
in to prepare himself for testifying in said 
action, his appointment shall forthwith be 
revoked, and he shall be allowed no com- 
pensation as an expert in said action; pro- 
vided, that he shall not thereby be prevent- 
ed from testifying as a witness.” 

The bill is said to be based on a mea- 
sure introduced into the Minnesota Le- 
gislature. It does not provide for ex- 
perts in civil cases. The committee 
which has drafted it says that one of 
the worst stumbling-blocks is presented 
by the constitutional right to call any 
desired witness, in addition to the ex- 
perts provided for by the bill. But it 
was thought that if a court were au- 
thorized to appoint a fixed number of 
expert witnesses, they would be unpre- 
judiced, and the effect of their evidence 
would probably outweigh any partisan 





expert testimony that might be offered. 

We are inclined to think that the com- 
mittee is mistaken, not in this predic- 
tion, but in making the suggestion that 
the right to call other witnesses should 
be regarded as a stumbling-block. No 
doubt it would shorten trials to limit 
the number of witnesses, but the testi- 
mony of state experts would lose much 
of its weight if they alone were allowed 
to testify. An expert’s weight with a 
juryman, as with any one else, comes 
from his impartiality and his reputa- 
tion, and the fact that the matters as to 
which he testifies are matters about 
which the testimony of only such as he 
is worth anything. If two or three 
perfectly impartial chemists testify that 
a human stomach is found to contain a 
quantity of poison amply sufficient to 
produce death, the testimony of two or 
three other hirelings for the de- 
fence that it loes not, would probably 
strengthen the impression produced by 
the judicial testimony. On the other 
hand, if the defence were precluded from 
calling additional witnesses, juries would 
probably often acquit because such a 
rule would violate the natural sense 
of justice. That a man tried for his life 
should be prevented by an iron-clad rule 
from producing any testimony he pleases 
that is not plainly a waste of time, would 
be manifestly oppressive. It is for this 
reason that the constitutional right 
exists. 

The provisions of the bill requiring 
proof that the expert has not talked 
about his testimony, or his scientific 
preparations to testify, or the case, we 
look upon as a serious defect. It would 
wholly exclude the most enlightened . 
and intelligent class of experts. When 
such a case arises as the Fleming trial, 
all scientific men whose opinion is 
worth having talk about it, and express 
opinions about it, just as intelligent 
lawyers and laymen do. Such conver- 
sations and opinions do not necessarily 
disqualify them or render them biassed. 
If they have formed an opinion which 
cannot be changed by evidence, then 
they are unfit; but the more intelligent 
and capable they are, the less likely are 
they to be governed by preconceptions. 
These provisions seem to be based on 
the idea that an expert witness is a 
juryman. But, as appears by the bill it- 
self, he is not anything of the kind. He 
is merely a higher kind of witness. An 
ordinary witness testifies to simple facts 
—“I saw this,” “I heard that,’ ete. An 
expert witness testifies mainly to matters 
of opinion, inference, and special ex- 
perience—“This signature is in the de- 
fendant’s handwriting,” “This man died 
of tetanus,” etc. But a witness, though 
he may be cross-examined as to what 
he has said about the case, to test his ve- 
racity, is not disqualified by having talk- 
ed or expressed opinions about it. In 
fact it is usually because he has done 
both that he is summoned as a witness. 
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It is bad enough to have jurymen dis- 
qualified by merely talking or express- 
ing opinions, but in their case there 
is at least the ground for the rule that 
they are triers. But witnesses are not 
triers. 

These provisions would defeat the 
end of the bill, and why they have been 
introduced we do not know. 


MR. BALFOUR’S PROMISE TO IRELAND. 


DUBLIN, May 28, 1897. 


One strong argument for home rule for 
Ireland is the failure of British parties 
when in power to carry out their profes- 
sions concerning that country when out of or 
entering on office—‘‘Castle rule to be abo- 
lished,” ‘“‘simultaneity to be established’’; 
thus and otherwise “home rule to be killed 
with kindness.” But years pass over and 
nothing is accomplished, and, as in the 
lines quoted from Coleridge by Mr. Morley 
in this connection: 

** Idle hope 

And dire remembrance interlope 

To vex the feverish slumbers of the mind; 

The bubble floats before, the spectre stalks behind. ’’ 
At the beginning of this year we were pro- 
mised at least an efficient board for the 
advancement and encouragement of agricul- 
ture. Government having thus oiled the 
wheels of the legislative machine through 
the early days of the session, the scheme 
was introduced by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Mr. Gerald Balfour, a few weeks 
ago. It was received with contempt by the 
Nationalist members, with no special favor 
by any party, and has been withdrawn. The 
session will close without any important 
legislation being passed for Ireland. Not 
only so, but Government had, despite the 
protests of many of its own supporters, 
steadily refused to grant Ireland those sub- 
ventions in relief of the agricultural inte- 
rests which had been extended to Great 
Britain, and which, if conceded to Ireland 
in the same proportion as to Great Britain, 
would amount to about £700,000 per annum. 

The policy of such subventions from im- 
perial funds—a policy increasingly followed 
of late years—appears to many most objec- 
tionable. It tends to lessen responsibility 
and incentives to economy in the manage- 
ment of local affairs, and to encourage ad- 
ministrative extravagance and an unman- 
ning dependence on centralized authority. 
It were better, on every account, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer allowed tax- 
payers to keep more for their own and local 
affairs, instead of which he extorts from all 
to give back to some. This course, pur- 
sued as it has latterly been, will lead, though 
by a different road, to demoralizing results 
similar to those which flow from the pro- 
tective tariffs of other countries. But this 
is beside the present question. Ireland is 
entitled to her proportionate share of such 
subventions while they are going. Nothing 
has been accomplished for Ireland. Her 
share of the agricultural relief subvention 
had been refused; and a new commission is 
to be appointed to overhaul and depreciate 
the decision arrived at by eleven out of 
thirteen of the members of a royal commis- 
sion, which decided that Ireland is overtax- 
ed to at least the extent of £2,750,000 per 
annum. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, this day week, in withdrawing his 





brother’s agricultural board bill, made a 
statement that has since given Irish politi- 
cians enough to think and talk about. Ac- 
knowledging “that both the machinery for 
administering county government and the 
poor-law in Ireland belong to a class of po- 
litical machinery which we have rejected 
both in England and Scotland,” and that 
“the party, or a great majority of the party, 
to which I belong have long pledged them- 
selves to reform in Ireland,’’ he declared 
that next session ‘‘we propose to place both 
the poor-law administration and the county 
administration upon a broad, popular basis.’’ 
The difficulty, in his view, as to such reform 
hitherto has been that “‘the circumstances 
of Ireland are such that if you were to leave 
the incidence of rates in Ireland where 
they are, and simply to extend local govern- 
ment on the model of England and Scotland, 
you would necessarily cause much and pos- 
sibly just alarm in the breasts of all those 
who are associated with the system of the 
land laws.’’ This difficulty he proposes to 
surmount by applying the Irish proportion 
of the agricultural relief subvention so as 
largely to relieve the landlords from the pos- 
sible results of the extravagance or misrule 
of popularly elected local bodies. 

At present the landlords pay half the poor- 
rate. They are in country districts (not in 
towns) to be relieved by Government of this 
charge, amounting to some £250,000 per 
annum. The tenants, on the other hand, 
are to be relieved of half the cost of mak- 
ing and repairing roads (and other necessary 
county work), known as “county cess,” 
equivalent to about £400,000 per annum. 
On lands in their own occupation the land- 
lords will reap some £50,000 per annum on 
the same account. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, the landlords, numbering perhaps 50,- 
000, will gain by the arrangement £300,000 
per annum, and the tenants, numbering 500,- 
000, £400,000 per annum. Seeing that 300 
landlords own one-third of the country, a 
considerable bribe is offered to that number 
of persons, the most influential leaders of 
the Unionist party in Ireland, to fall in 
with the arrangement. It is understood 
that these proportions are to be fixed pay- 
ments on the basis of present poor-rate and 
county cess; that in so far as the rates 
to be levied by popular bodies exceed or 
fall below present amounts, the additional 
burden will devolve upon, or increased eco- 
nomy will benefit, the mass of the rate-pay- 
ers. The proportion of lands held by land- 
lords in their own occupation is so small 
that they are not likely to be materially af- 
fected by the incidence of local taxation. 
We are about to have applied another of 
those curious and complicated arrangements 
which already enmesh almost every rela- 
tion of life in Ireland, by which it is sought 
to control, safeguard, or circumvent the free 
flow and influence of public opinion. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour made his statement in 
sympathetic terms, and all parties for the 
moment appeared pleased. The Government, 
by endorsing this heavy bill at nine months, 
escapes the odium of past defalcations. The 
Unionists believe the Home-Rulers are dish- 
ed. The Home-Rulers regard county govern- 
ment as but a step to home rule. The tenants 
are pleased at the prospect of being relieved 
of £400,000 a year, and of having the gov- 
ernment of the counties in their own hands. 
The landlords appear delighted. ‘‘After all,” 
humorously suggests Mr. Davitt, ‘ the set- 
tlement of the home-rule question is but a 








sum in proportion: If £300,000 reconciles the 
Irish Unionists to county government, what 
sum will it take to reconcile them to na- 
tional government?” 

Among the thoughtful there is satisfaction 
but no enthusiasm. This promise will not 
affect, as perhaps Mr. Balfour hoped it might, 
Irish indifference to the Diamond Jubilee. 
County government has long been promised. 
This £700,000 is due since last year. Irish- 
men practically agree that £2,750,000 peran- 
num is further owing on the over-taxation 
account. Besides, our experiences of minis- 
terial promises do not encourage confidence. 
Ministers are not altogether free agents. 
They have to consider their own supporters; 
and among the supporters of the present 
ministry the Irish ascendancy party, always 
bent upon whittling down Irish popular re- 
forms, is perhaps the most powerful section. 
They have to deal with the House of Lords. 
They are dependent upon British opinion, 
notoriously fickle in relation to Irish af- 
fairs. Promises as positive concerning the 
establishment of local government were 
made by the Conservative ministry in 1886; 
made but to be broken by Mr. Baifour, con- 
cerning the administration of the coercion act 
in 1887; made but to be broken by him con- 
cerning the establishment of a Catholic Uni- 
versity in 1889. It behooves usto bear in mind 
Polonius’s advice: ‘‘Reserve thy judgment.” 
In this spirit the Irish parliamentary party 
has passed a series of resolutions. They 
reiterate their conviction that home rule 
is the only satisfactory policy. They claim 
for Ireland equal rights with Great Bri- 
tain in the management of local affairs; 
they “‘note with satisfaction that the minis- 
terial statement seems to foreshadow such 
a measure’; they regard the promised money 
grant as ‘“‘a simple act of justice which con- 
not affect the still unsettled question of over- 
taxation”; and finally declare: ‘“‘In view and 
because we believe it is for the interest of 
the Irish rural masses tobuy even at a great 
price their local freedom, we are ready to 
meet in a fair and liberal spirit pecuniary 
proposals which, we are bound to declare, 
will, in our opinion, transfer to the land- 
lords an entirely disproportionate share of 
relief.”’ 

One tendency of the proposed scheme is 
clearly objectionable. It would lessen the re- 
sponsibilities and still further isolate the 
position of the landlord class, on whose 
hearty coéperation and sympathy with the 
people so much of the happiness of Ireland 
depends, until peasant proprietary becomes 
the rule instead of the exception. D. B. 








THE TWO SALONS. 


Paris, May, 1897. 


I think it is in the preface to the second 
edition of ‘Modern Painters’ that Mr. 
Ruskin, saying a great deal with which I 
cannot agree, gives utterance to a truth 
that helps one to understand the failure of 
the Paris Salons: a failure, year by year, 
destined to grow more apparent. ‘‘The skill 
of the artist and the perfection of his art 
are never proved until both are forgotten”— 
here you have the clue to a problem other- 
wise so inexplicable. For, as you walk 
through the interminable galleries at the 
Champs-Elysées and the Champ de Mars, 
your wonder is that, though on every side is 
overwhelming evidence of skill, there should 
be few pictures with power to interest or 
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impress you; while, as a fact, it is the very 
evidence of skill that is’the reason of your 
indifference. In the London gallery you may 
be irritated by the clumsiness or sheer ig- 
norance of the craftsman, but in Paris there 
is no denying his ability, his knowledge, 
his facility. And the greater the clever- 
ness of the pain’_r, the more you 
miss the inspiration of the artist. The trou- 
ble is that, to-day, every one paints. 

It is inevitable that this array of useless 
skili should be more keenly felt at the 
Champs-Elysées, where it does not lead 
even to experiment: the gay adventurer is 
at least amusing. I had heard that, because 
already the destruction of the Palais de 
l’Industrie had begun, there were fewer 
rooms opened than usual. But, though I 
found a change in the general arrangement, 
the number of pictures seemed to me no 
less appalling. And the average of excel- 
lence, I must admit, is as high. For 
scholarly drawing and technique, where in- 
deed are men to excel Bouguereau and 
Bonnat, and Benjamin Constant, and Jean 
Paul Laurens? And where pictures that 
make less appeal to those special emotions 
which it is within the province of art to 
arouse? I do not know that, with Mr. 
Ruskin, I should test the greatness of a 
painting by the readiness of its admirers to 
turn from it’ with the praise of God in their 
hearts. But there is a pleasure which it is 
the function of the artist to give—the plea- 
sure that we feel when we look at the por- 
traits of Velasquez, the golden myths of 
Titian, the pastorals of Corot. Before the 
conventional frigidities of the Salons, how- 
ever, we are quite passive. 

Take this year’s canvas by M. Laurens 
as a typical example, ‘‘Le Lauraguais,’’ and 
you could not have a better for the pur- 
pose. It is a huge landscape, and is in- 
tended, I suppose, to decorate some state 
or municipal building. You see it at once 
as you go in the first large room; there 
before you stretch broad fields, brown and 
furrowed where the ploughs, drawn by great 
oxen, have passed across them; in the mid- 
dle distance a low dip of green and line of 
willows show where a stream flows; and 
beyond, rise gently sloping downs, bare 
save where one tree throws a cool dark 
shadow. It is just such a scene as you have 
looked upon often from the window of the 
railway carriage on your journey through 
France, though in the painting the pea- 
sants wear an unfamiliar medieval dress; 
and it is so like nature that you could fancy 
yourself stepping straight into the fields to 
meet the oxen—as real, in its way, as the 
coins Rembrandt’s pupils painted on the 
floor of the studio, as the curtain that 
Apelles—was it not?—was asked to draw 
back that his picture might be seen. But 
of the poetry, the romance, the mystery 
that Nature holds in abundance for the art- 
ist there is not a suggestion; not a trace 
of the beauty into which he should convert 
the crudities of actual fact. You might 
as well hope to decorate your walls with 
that view from the carriage window, could 
it be transported bodily, as with this quite 
marvellously painted facsimile. It is a 
relief to leave it for the small, quiet, low- 
toned landscapes by Pointelin—impressions 
as sad and haunting as certain descriptive 
lines by Verlaine. M. Pointelin and M. 


Fantin-Latour, M. Harpignies and M. Fran- 
cais again, as so often before, are the men 
who make the old Salon worth the fatigue 





of a visit; and, in a lesser degree, M. Hen- 
ner and M. Henri Martin. The canvases of 
several of the American exhibitors, too, Mr. 
Picknell’s landscape, Mr. Bridgman’s ma- 
rine, Mr. Loeb’s portrait, are serious and 
workmanlike, though I had to regret the 
absence of Mr. MacEwen and Mr. Bisbing. 

I am not sure that there is not as much 
wasted cleverness, as much ill-directed skill 
at the Champ de Mars. But here it is less 
stolidly conventional, more daringly inde- 
pendent; here the Romanticist’s doctrine of 
individuality survives in a measure—the 
man who has no individuality of his own to 
cultivate, borrowing his neighbor’s in pre- 
ference to the worn-out academic formulas 
against which Romanticism was the protest. 
Unfortunaiely this does not mean that the 
independent understands better than the 
conservative the art of making a picture. 
“If your subject is only a pigsty, dignify 
it,’ was Crome’s counsel to his son. But 
the dignity, or whatever you may choose to 
call that which marks the difference be- 
tween the work of genius and the accom- 
plished painting, is of all qualities the 
most elusive. There are painters in the new 
Salon who fail, as M. Laurens fails, from 
excess of realism, from the fidelity with 
which they copy nature. I was fairly blind- 
ed by a wide expanse of blue sea by M. 
Montenard, and a pictfire was meant to 
please, not to hurt the eyes. I have never 
in the flesh seen peasants as coarse, as bru- 
tal, as revolting in their ‘‘ joys’’ as those 
who disport themselves lifesize in M. 
Fourié’s ‘‘ Poémes des Champs ’’—there is 
irony in the title! I have brought away 
with me a dreadful memory of an arrange- 
ment of hands—the most difficult things in 
the world to paint—hideous, vulgar, repul- 
sive hands all lifted upward to grasp I 
know not what, for I had not the courage 
to wait and puzzle out the allegory. Even 
M. Tissot has allowed religious zeal to do 
away with all sense of proportion, and in 
showing on a colossal canvas the reception 
given to the Pope’s Legate by the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, he has _ respectfully given 
every ecclesiastical detail at the sacrifice 
of the decorative stateliness agd splendor 
that alone could warrant so bold a venture 
in paint. Think of what Veronese would 
have made of such a ceremonial! But, per- 
haps, nowhere is one as much disappointed 
by the lack of just the “little more’’ 
which means everything, as in a portrait 
group by M. Simon. It is, without question, 
one of the strongest pictures in the collec- 
tion. The gray-haired mother and her five 
children, gathered together in their own 
sitting-room, are arranged with not a little 
of the simple straightforwardness of the 
old Dutch Regent pictures, and are painted 
with much vigor and fluency. But one 
thinks of that saying of Crome’s—Whatever 
your subject, dignify it. Nowadays, when 
the camera can supply us with the accurate 
likeness, pictorial dignity is all the more to 
be insisted upon from the portrait painter. 

I have taken these few examples to illus- 
trate the general character of the collection. 
They are selected at random. The work of 
Cottet, of Thaulow, of Helleu, among many, 
would have served me as well. But, of 
course, there are exceptions here, as at the 
Champs-Elysées—exceptions that are both 
more numerous and more interesting in 
themselves. The tender, melancholy land- 
scapes by M. Cazin and M. Billotte vary lit- 
tle with the years, but they are always rest- 


-traits are many and admirable, 





ful, always so peaceful and serene that one 
would as soon complain of the daily recur- 
rence of twilight as of their monotony. Nor 
do the gray towns and streets of M. Raffaél- 
li lose their charm with repetition. The por- 
from M. 
Boldini’s sprightly vivacious ‘‘M. le Comte 
Robert de Montesquiou,” all in gray and 
gezing fondly on the lapis-lazuli handle of 
his cane—the same elegant person Mr. 
Whistler painted a year or two ago—to M. 
Blanche’s more staid but no less successful 
family group; from M. Besnard’s problems 
of light to M. Aman-Jean’s decorative fan- 
tasies; mere reéchoes these of his earlier 
designs, and fainter, feebler, one cannot but 
feel, as many an echo proves. In one, a trip- 
tych, the woman he has so frequently painted 
fills the central panel, a lake curving and 
glades opening in beautiful lines behind her, 
while on either side are figures of Poetry 
and Beauty; but the Beauty, thin as Bot- 
ticelli’s Venus, is clumsy in form, her face 
deliberately ugly—a challenge, as it were— 
and the attendant peacocks press against 
her with the awkward heaviness of stuffed 
birds. Mannerisms have developed into af- 
fectations, for the moment; the old source 
of inspiration seems to have run dry. Mr. 
Whistler, Mr. Sargent, and Mr. Dannat are 
not represented. But Mr. Alexander shows 
several characteristic portraits of women, 
one, which he calls ‘‘Peonies,’’ a very beau- 
tiful arrangement of a delightfully painted 
figured green gown and a great bowl of 
rose-colored blossoms. He has also attempt- 
ed a more elaborate composition in his ‘‘Isa- 
bella with the Pot of Basil’; and if the 
literary demands of the subject seem to 
have bewildered him, in this he has many 
great men to keep him company. Mr. 
Humphreys Johnston’s portrait is another 
to be noted, though. his finest work this 
spring is to be seen in his sympathetic po- 
etic studies of the long, clear nights and 
the strange dawns and twilights of a north- 
ern summer. The tenderness with which 
he has rendered the subtlest tones of the 
fjord is a contrast, indeed, to the violence— 
the first outbreak, and, I hope, the last 
—of Mr. Alexander Harrison in his records 
of fiery sunset and garish light, which, if 
actually seen by him, should have been dis- 
creetly forgotten. I ought, at least, to men- 
tion that Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Walton do 
credit to the Glasgow School, their por- 
traits calling for a more detailed descrip- 
tion than is here possible. Were space not 
a consideration, I should also wish to speak 
of the contributions of M. Lhermitte, M. 
Zorn, and M. Gandara. 

I have said nothing as yet of M. Car- 
riére’s ‘Crucifixion,’ which has little in 
common with the other pictures hung, but 
which to me is by far the most impressive, 
the most memorable. As a rule, in the re- 
ligious subjects of the Salons, one recognizes 
the painter’s bid for the réclame that M. 
Béraud made fashionable. But M. Carriére’s 
choice you feel to be as genuine as 
that of the man who decorated the 
medizval church and cloister. Again, there 
are times when the curious mist or 
haze with which M. Carriére envelops his 
compositions is distinctly annoying. I re- 
member I was ready to consider it a tire- 
some trick, a morbid fancy, when I saw a 
collection of his work at the Salon de 1’Art 
Nouveau. But nothing could be more ap- 
propriate to the tragedy he has now depict- 
ed. From out the vague shadows looms the 
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pale figure on the cross, the Man of Sorrows 
in his agony, and below, the poor martyred 
mother, hands clasped in her utter despair. 
All other detail is lost in the strange, mys- 
terious atmosphere, but none other is need- 
ed; the treatment is as tragic as the theme. 
Contrast this with M. Bouguereau’s ‘‘Cruci- 
fixion’’ in the Champs-Elysées, the Christ 
as neatly correct and frigid as the same 
artist’s Venus into whom a little Cupid has 
just stuck a dexterous arrow. 

Iregret that thelimitsof an article prevent 
my writing of the sculpture at length, for 
the Champ de Mars contains fine examples 
of M. Rodin—above all, a group of ‘Love 
and Psyche”’ that is proof of how much emo- 
tion, how much passion really can be ex- 
pressed by beauty of form, by exquisiteness 
of design; and also a detail of a monument 
to the dead by M. Bartholomé, and bas- 
reliefs by M. Meunier and M. Charpentier. 
While at the Champs-Elysées, you will find 
Mr. MacMonnies’s gay, graceful fountain for 
Prospect Park and his doors for the Library 
at Washington, which, I think, must be 
seen in their place, and not isolated as in 
the court of the Palais de l’Industrie, be- 
fore one can judge of their effect. M. Fré- 
miet, I am afraid, in seeking inspiration in 
the Stone Age, has hampered himself with 
an unfamiliar and unsympathetic subject. 
But I like M. Falguiére’s eager poet mount- 
ed on Pegasus. ‘ 

There is much good work among the draw- 
ings and prints. At the Champ de Mars 
a room has been set aside for M. Boutet de 
Monvel’s illustrations. The lithographs by 
M. Lunois, M. Blanche, M. Carriére, M. 
Jeanniot, among others, point to the enor- 
mous interest now taken in the art of litho- 
graphy and the variety of its technical re- 
sources. N. N. 


Correspondence. 


DEMOCRACY DISTRUSTING ITSELF. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srp: The loss of faith in the people by the 
people has just been signally shown by the 
endorsement which the action of the recent 
constitutional convention of Delaware, in 
promulgating the new constitution, has re- 
ceived from the better people of the State. 

In the ‘American Commonwealth’ (2d edi- 
tion, vol. i., p. 418) Bryce says: ‘The in- 
variable practice has been, since Kentucky 
adopted her constitution in 1792, for the 
convention elected by the voters to submit 
the draft constitution framed by it to the 
citizens of the State at large, who vote upon 
it yes or no.” ‘In no State would the idea 
of allowing a convention to enact a consti- 
tution as a sovereign body be now enter- 
tained.’’ 

Bryce is in error in stating that the ‘‘in- 
variable practice’ has been to submit the 
draft constitution, for the expiring consti- 
tution of Delaware was promulgated in 1831. 
The striking and significant fact remains, 
however, that where a choice lay between 
government by an aristocracy (the consti- 
tutional government) and government by a 
democracy (the people voting upon the draft 
constitution), and when both the philosophy 
of constitutions and an almost invariable 
practice of conventions favored submission, 
the great majority of the better people glad- 
ly forewent their sovereignty and endorsed 
the act of the aristocracy in convention as- 





sembled in promulgating the constitution. 
“T have profound faith in the people them- 
selves,’’ said an intelligent citizen of Dover, 
“but the people led by the politicians are 
a herd of wild beasts.’’ The constitution is 
non-partisan, the constitution is good—al- 
together too good for the politician. Hence 
the promulgation. W. L. GoopING. 
Dover, DEL., June5, 1897. 





WANTED: A NEW PARTY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: I was impressed by your editorial, 
“Issues in Search of a Party,’’ as well as by 
the ‘‘feelers’’ put out by two or three of 
your correspondents lately with reference 
to a new party. But why are we content 
with mere talk instead of acting? Is there 
anything in the way of calling a convention 
to meet, say in September, of those who are 
tired of the present anomalous situation, and 
wish, as in the old days of '60, to have a 
definite list of issues on which they are 
united? 

As the basis of such a list I take leave to 
suggest the following items in the order of 
their importance: 

1. Civil-Serviece Reform. 

2. Real Money. 

3. Economical Government. 

4. Low Tariff. 

Is not the time as ripe for the birth of a 
party with ideas as it was in °54? 

Respectfully yours, ny kc 

GOUVERNEUR, N. Y., June 5, 1897. 





GREECE AND CRETE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


S1r: I have neither the time nor the dis- 
position to enter into a controversy at 
length on the question of the conduct of 
the Greeks in regard to Crete, but I must 
insist, in any consideration of the question, 
on dividing sharply the Greek people from 
the demagogues who, for most of the 
time since I have known the country, have 
misgoverned it, and have now brought on 
it what, with a people of less character 
and tenacity, would be definitive and irre- 
trievable ruin. With the Greek common 
people I have great sympathy, though it is 
impossible to conceal the fact that the form 
of government which has fallen to their 
lot is one which has proved a failure. It 
is necessary to have lived in Athens, and 
have followed the actions of the various 
ministries for the past twenty years, as I 
have been more or less obliged to, to be able 
to distinguish between what the nation is 
responsible for and what the politicians im- 
pose on it. Mr. Bikelas, as a_ patriotic 
Greek, may not be able to make the dis- 
tinction, even now that he sees the ruin 
wrought on his country, but I think that 
the general public must now understand it. 
I will try to make it clearer. 

But first let me reply to the impeach- 
ment of my statement that ‘‘not an inch of 
Greek territory has been won by Greek 
effort."’ The simple fact is, that Greece 
was so thoroughly conquered by the Sultan 
and his chief vassal, the Pasha of Egypt 
(who was a Turkish functionary), that Na- 
varino was fought as the indirect conse- 
quence of the Powers determining to pre- 
vent the Sultan from carrying out his’ in- 
tention of deporting the Christian popula- 
tion of the Peloponnesus, and putting a 








Mussulman population in their place. If 
Mr. Bikelas would show on the map what 
part of Greece the Greeks held in secure 
possession at that moment, I should be 
wiser than I am. But my object in that 
statement was not to depreciate the great 
heroism and fortitude of the Greek people 
at that crisis, but to show that all that 
Greece has was given it by the action of the 
Christian Powers ef Europe, and*that Greece 
was, in fact, the creation of European diplo- 
macy, and was, in fact, constituted as a 
nation by England, Russia, and France, with 
their guarantee as to frontiers and immunt- 
ty from Turkish reconquest. Under these 
circumstances she should have considereé 
herself under an obligation not to create 
embarrassments for the Powers to which 
she owed her existence. 

The first addition to Greek territory, that 
of the Ionian Islands, was the gift of Eng- 
land; the next, Thessaly, that of the Powers 
collectively. In 1877-’78 a convention was 
concluded between the Czar and the King 
of Greece, which provided that if the Greek 
Army should cross the frontier before a cer- 
tain period in the Russian march on Con- 
stantinople, the claims of Greece should be 
considered in the settlement and treaty of 
peace. At the appointed time not a regi- 
ment was ready to cross the frontier, and the 
Czar gave the King three months more, and 
at the expiration of this term nothing was 
ready, and Greece lost her chance. Seeing 
that Greece was coming off empty-handed, 
the ‘‘committees,”” as the unofficial action of 
the Government is styled, collected hastily a 
few hundred men and sent them into Epirus, 
landing them without order or resources at 
Aghia Saranda, opposite Corfu, where we 
happened io be staying at the time, and 
where they, with a few exceptions, had 
their throats cut by the Epirotes, without 
resistance or possibility of escape, for the 
steamers which landed them left them there 
helpless. From the island of Corfu one 
could with a glass see the slaughter. At a 
later period the Powers induced Turkey to 
yield Thessaly and a strip of Epirus accord- 
ing to the Treaty of Berlin as compensation 
to Greece for keeping quiet! In 1886 the 
late Prime Minister Delyanni made a great 
demonstration on the Macedonian frontier, 
just as he did last month, threatening inva- 
sion and conflagration if some concessions 
were not made to Greece. There was three 
days’ fighting, and then the blockade of 
Pireus stopped the tragedy, which cost 
the lives of seven to ten thousand Greeks, 
mainly from the severity of the season and 
the absolute want of preparation for cam- 
paigning. When the fighting was stopped 
by Tricoupi, who had succeeded Delyanni, 
the Turkish general-in-chief had his orders 
to march on Athens if on another day the 
attacks of the Greeks were renewed. I was 
Tricoupi’s negotiator during the semi-diplo- 
matic negotiations which prevented the in- 
vasions, and the details will be found in the 
Times correspondence of April and May, 
1886. I-was, for that, insulted in the streets 
of Athens, because “I had prevented the 
Greeks from going to Constantinople.” It 
was the pressure of the Powers which then 
prevented the Turks from invading Thes- 
saly as they have now done, and then the 
country was even less prepared for war 
than now, and the Turkish Army would have 
been in Athens, in all probability, in a 
fortnight. Greece is therefore a Power not 
only created by the Powers, but protected 
by them, and has not all the moral or legal 
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rights, as Mr. Bikelas thinks, of an inde- 
pendent Power. Of this fact, as well as of 
the imbecility of his Government, he is 
probably now convinced. This is the record 
of the conquests of the Greek territory by 
Greek arms. 


But if Greece desired to make war on 
Turkey for the liberation of the Greek popu- 
lations in Crete or elsewhere, she had un- 
doubtedly a way to do so, if she chose to 
accept the consequences of defiance of the 
Powers. But international law points out 
the legal course, which was to declare war 
on Turkey and send troops over to Crete to 
carry it on. This would have put the 
Powers in the alternative of interfering with 
the legal rights of Greece, in which case 
they would have had all the public opinion 
of Europe against them, or compelling Tur- 
key to make some concession. The Greek 
violation of international law was in invad- 
ing a so-called friendly state while pretend- 
ing to maintain amicable relations. Turkey, 
being also a protected Power, was re- 
strained by the Powers from declaring war 
on Greece until the invasion of Macedonia 
took place, when it was impossible to pre- 
vent that war without making war. The 
Delyanni ministry took the evasive and (in- 
ternationally speaking) cowardly course of 
making war on the Sultan behind the pro- 
tection of the Powers, hoping to escape the 
consequences. Tricoupi would have declared 
war, and sent the fleet straight to the Dar- 
danelles, raised all the islands, and, no 
doubt, would have divided the Powers and | 
secured the sympathy of liberal Europe. 
But he knew what international law was, 
and would have followed it, and I for one 
would have supported him. 

Mr. Bikelas utterly misrepresents what I 
wrote about the “infamous treason” of Bul- , 
garis in 1869. The offer of A’ali Pasha was 
of a principality with a Prince of the Cre- 
tans’ own/choosing, and any other conditions ' 
except nominal independence of the Sultan. ; 
The Greek Government naturally advised the | 
rejection, and exerted all its moral pressure : 
on the Cretans, through their families in. 
refuge in Greece, and the Russian Govern- 
ment even declared that if they refused the | 
offers of A’ali Pasha, they were certain of 
annexation to Greece. So far as the Greek 
Government (then under Comoundouros and | 
Tricoupi) was concerned, this was perfectly : 
correct, and it is sheer misrepresentation in. 
‘Mr. Bikelas to travesty my statement as he: 
does, for the term “infamous treason’”’ was. 
applied not to advising the Cretans to re- 
ject A’ali’s propositions, but to the aban- ‘ 
donment of the Cretans-afterwards when it; 
sulted Russia to give Turkey a_ breathing 
space, and letting them go back to their 
former condition without a stipulation in| 
their favor. The Greek Government did not | 
“advise the Cretans to yield’—they simply : 
withdrew all support, and deliberately suf- : 
focated the insurrection. This was the in- . 
famy, of which Russia and the Greek Gov- 
ernment.may divide the responsibility as_ 
they like. The Greek Government was re- 
sponsible for the treachery, because Russia 
had no authority in the matter. The King 
dismissed the Comoundouros ministry, in 
violation of the Constitution, because Co- 
moundouros would not obey Russia, and 
called Bulgaris to the Government because 
he would. Greece lost all the exertions made 
through three years to sustain the move- 
ment, and Crete lost everything. But even 





then Russia would have supported Crete if | 


the Greeks had been content to let the in- 
surrection which was preparing in the Bal- 
kans come under the control of Russia, i. ¢., 
become a Slavic movement. Greece wanted 
to control everything, and Comoundouros re- 
fused the Russian help on the terms offered. 
It was very short-sighted policy, but the 
Greeks determined to go to Constantinople 
and lost everything. It was a mistaken 
policy, but honest; the treason was in the 
subsequent conduct of the Bulgaris ministry, 
and this Mr. Bikelas must have understood 
as my meaning, for he understands English. 

\ have a pile of correspondence on my 
desk from friends in Greece, and the tenor 
of it all is curses and charges of treason 
against the King and Delyanni, with proofs 
that the ministry never intended war and 
had made no real preparations for it. They 
hoped to frighten the Powers into getting 
some territory for Greece, and, as in 1886, 
waved the firebrand and threatened to set 
Europe in a flame, but they had neither 
prepared arms, tents, food, nor ammunition 
for a serious campaign, and the commands 
were given to get kudos for the King, the 
Crown Prince, and Delyanni. The people 
took it in earnest, paid for it in their blood, 
and now they curse the authors of the 
disaster. Can any friend of Crete, which 
I am, and always have been (and I know 
the Cretans better than Mr. Bikelas does), 
desire to see them pass under a government 
capable of the insanity of 1886 and 1897? Is 
that a fate to wish the Cretans—bankruptcy, 
defeat, and ruin? 

But there is another important considera- 
tion which reflects on the conduct of the 
Greek Government. The Powers had, after 
a most perilous conflict of influences, suc- 
ceeded in stopping the massacres of the 
Christians in Turkey, and in establishing a 
modus vivendi, with the beginning of a gen- 
eral, if slow, reform of Turkish adminis- 
tration. The action of Greece has set Tur- 
key on her feet again, and given the Sultan 
a new lease of power and self-confidence. 
The alternative of a Greek success in this 
critical moment would have been to awake 
anew all the Mussulman fanaticism, and re- 
peat the horrors of Armenia over and over 
again. The Greek Government, evidently, 
meant to profit by this danger to force 
the Powers to bribe it to keep quiet, for it 
is now well known that there had been no 
serious preparations for war. If this meets 
the conception of a serious and trustworthy 
government, in the mind of Mr. Bikelas, I 
am sorry for the Greeks, for he is one of the 
most reasonable men of his nation whom I 
know. 

As to the responsibility of Greece for the 
misfortunes of Crete, I can only say that in 
the insurrection of 1866, as in those follow- 
ing, with which I have been mostly in close 
touch, the rising has been invariably pro- 
voked by Greek agencies. This is, under the 
circumstances, natural, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, excusable; but a serious people does 
not provoke insurrection without some 
chance of success, and the only hope of suc- 
cess in Crete was through the action of the 
Powers, which the Greeks, as now, tried to 
force, not to assist.—Yours truly, 


W. J. 8. 
Rom®, May 20, 1897. 





LITERATURE OF THE PILGRIM FA- 
THERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: After reading Prof.- Arber’s intense- 








ly interesting ‘Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
1606-1623,’ I visited our Cathedral Library 
at Lincoln, and was much pleased to find 
there a copy of George Johnson’s ‘Discourse 
of some Troubles and Excommunications in 
the banished English Church at Amsterdam’ 
(Amsterdam), 1603, 4to, quite perfect up to 
its abrupt ending, on p. 214, as described 
by Prof. Arber on p. 108 of his ‘Story.’ 
This, therefore, makes the third known copy. 

There is also a copy of the Rev. John 
Smyth’s ‘Character of the Beast,’ etc., 1609, 
4to (Arber, 139), bound up with other 
pamphlets, but I fear it is wanting a page 
or two, as it ends on p. 68 with the catch- 
word “Faith.” 

I hope shortly to be able to make a search 
through the visitation records of Bishops 
Wickham, Chaderton, and Barlow (1584- 
1614), and possibly find some entry re- 
specting the Rev. John Smith, preacher of 
the City of Lincoln, the Se-Baptist (Arber 
131-140).—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

J. CLARE HUDSON, 
Canon of Lincoln and Co-Editor of Lincoln- 
shire N. and Q. 


THORNTO;: VICABAGE, HORNCASTLE, May 27,1897. 





BY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: I have heard this in New England in 
conversation: The farmer’s wife put on the 
table pudding and milk for supper. The 
hired man did not take hold. ‘You don’t 
seem to set much by pudding and milk,” 
said she. ‘Oh, yes,’”’ he said, ‘‘I could set by 
it all day, but I would not eat it for sup- 
per.” 

“You have gone by your time,” in the 
sense of gone beyond; ‘‘the dog by the barn, 
or the cow by the rock, the house by the 
hill or by the bridge,” are in common use. 
So are “By the looks of the clouds it will 
rain before they get by”; ‘‘He can do better 
by you than that,” i. e., can give you more 
for it; “He did poorly by his boys’—left 
them little; “I lost a thousand dollars by 
him’’; “The hour was by before he came.” 
“By all odds he will be here by that time 
and will stand by me”; “Side pork will 
stand by the ribs,” meaning that it has a 
food-staying power. P. J. FARNSWORTH. 

CLINTON, Iowa, May 28, 1897. 





DR. JOHNSON SELF-CRITICIZED. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: On the authority of Dr. Johnson, if 
we may credit Boswell, “almost all his 
Ramblers were written just as they were 
wanted for the press: .. . he sent a 
certain portion of the copy of an essay, and 
wrote the remainder while the former part 
of it was printing.’”’ And again professedly 
reporting information derived from _ the- 
same source, Boswell states that ‘“‘many of 
these discourses, which we should suppose 
had been laboured with all the slow atten- 
tion of literary leisure, were written im 
haste, as the moment pressed, without even 
being read over, by him, before they were 
printed.”’ 

Of the Rambler, which originally came out 
in semi-weekly numbers, and ran from 
March 20, 1750, to March 14, 1762, the first‘ 
impression issued in volumes was published 
immediately after the work, as a periodical, 
was completed. 

Its piecemeal edition, though interesting 
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as an illustration of Dr. Johnson’s unstudied 
style, is invested with twofold interest by 
the fact that, on referring to his revision of 
it, seen in its book-form, we are enabled to 
learn in what respects he considered his 
impromptuary deliverances to be susceptible 
of emendation. This being the case, the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Rambler in the 
rough and the Rambler as polished for per- 
manence may be not unacceptable. The su- 
perfluous capitals are not reproduced, and 


the spelling is modernized. 


NUMBER I, pp. 6 


“Judgment was wea- 
ried with the inextrica- 
ble —— of being 
fore oice, where 


“The epic writers, in- | 


deed, have found 
proeinial part of 
poem such an addition 
to their laborious under- | 
me ete. 


the 
the 


But this aston repe- | 


tition has been hitherto 
the peculiar distinction 
of heroic poetry, and has 
never been legally ex- 
tended to the lower or- 
ders ot — 


seems,’ 

“The salen which long 
observation of the inju- 
dicious use of this pre- 
rogative suggested to 
Horace,’’ etc. 

“Yet, thor, h =. pre- 

cept has been long re- 

pos ved, both from , 
to the authority of him 
that delivered it, and 
its conformity to the 
general opinion of the 
world, there have been 

some, as well since as 
before his time, who 
have thought it no de- 

a from modesty,’’ 


and | 


Sane t the of 
author a paral will 
pegs Me nted; 
cause he necessarily’ Pn 
covers the degree of his 
merit to the judges when 
solicits their suf- 

frages. But it should 
be remembered that, un- 
tenn | his judges be pre- 
judiced in his favour. | oa 
will not be persuaded to to 
bear the cause.’ 

“In love, the state 
which fills the _ heart 

with a degree of solici- 

tude next that of an 
author, it has been held 
for a maxim, that suc- 
more easily ob- 


the two great movers of 
the human mind, the de- 
sire of and the 
fear of evil. For who 
ean wonder that, thus 
fa on one side, and 

hted on the other, 
Re ~ Ld should endea- 


“a. 
or ys the prospect 
less likely to ease the 
doubts of the cautious 
and Fe 4a terrors of 
the f = 
“He othat is afraid of 
too much 
m an experiment 
of whic aA he fears the | 
Cc. 


“He may te My. ttend- 
ing the remark 8 ee 
every pa uce, 
es Cimesir of his | 

istakes, rectify his 
ok inions, and extend his | 

a, If he suspects 
that —_ with too) 
little ,m. {tation, en- 

le himself in an un- 
wield su _ he may 
quit ete. 


“Judgment was wea- 
tied with the perplexity 
of veing forced upon 
choice, when there was 


|nomotiveto preference.’’ 


“The epic writers have 
| found the proemial pari 
|of the poem such an ad- 
| dition to their under- 
| taking,’’ ete, 


“But this solemn repe- 
| tition is hitherto the 

| culiar —— of he- 
roic poe as never 
| been es extended to 
| the lower orders of lite 
rature, but seems,”’ ete. 


“The rules which the 
injudicious use of this 
or = suggested to 

orace,’’ ete 


“This precept has been 
long received, both from 
regard to the authority 
of Horace, and its con- 
formity to the. general 
opinion of the world; 
yet there have been al- 
ways some that thought 
it no deviation from mo- 
ty,’ ete. 


“That the case of an 
author x. panne re will 
—r anted; be- 
cause he wecsesarily’ dis- 
covers the degree of his 
merit to his 
when he ap) 
trial. But it should be 
remembered that, unless 
his judges are ‘inclined 
to favour him, they will 

rdly be persuaded to 
hear the cause. 

“In love, the state 
which fills the heart 
with a degree of solici- 
tude next that of an 
author, it has been held 
a maxim, that success 
is most easily obtained 
by indirect and unper- 
ceived approaches.’ 

“The artifi 


with more indulgence, 


-|as they are incited ai 


once by the two great 
movers of the human 
mind, meche desire of good 
and the fear of evil. For 
who can wonder that, 
allured on one side, and 
frightened on the other, 
— should endeavour,’ 
c. 


“Nor is the prospect 
less like to ease the 
doubts of the cautious 
and the | terrors of the 
fearful.’ 

“He that would fear to 
lay out too much time 
upon an experiment of 
|W ich | he knows not the 

ete. 





| “He may, by attend- 
| ing the remarks which 


| reetity p bis ‘platons, Te 
he should lit- 


tle premeditation, en- 
ecumber himself by any 
| unwieldy subject, he 
can quit it,”’ ete. 





H 


Interspersed among the alterations noted 





above there are no fewer than eighteen 
others. Most of them consist of verbal 
changes; but there are also several omis- 
sions of words, numbering from one to six. 

The principal lesson to be learned from 
the foregoing extracts, in their corrected 
form, is the elimination of surplusage. At 
the same time, mere handful as they are, 
they suffice to convey some slight idea of 





the difference between the English of a 
century and a half ago and that now cur- 
rent. Is hitherto and by attending the re- 
marks have become obsolete; and discover, 
in the sense of “disclose” or “reveal,” has 
passed away within living memory. 

One cannot choose but suppose that 
Dr. Johnson, in commencing the Rambler, 
strove to do his best. When it was once 
fairly launched, he, indeed, now and then 
abated something of his painstaking; and 
yet, its monotonous formality laid out of the 
question, it is rarely blemished by defects 
other than such as are inevitable to hasty 
execution. Almost as soon, however, as it 
was off his hands, he set about improving it 
throughout, and that in what he deemed to 
be a sufficiently thoroughgoing manner. To 
account for this does not seem difficult. 
Of its substantial excellence he very war- 
rantably entertained no doubt. But there was 
that in it, a lack of finish, with which, as 
we have abundant evidence, he was far from 
being satisfied. For, as was the case with 
its introduction, according to what has been 
shown, so, to its very end, few consecutive 
sentences, when he came to view the work 
as a whole, approved themselves, in point 
of expression, to his judgment, as quite be- 
fitting literature that could be expected to 
live. He must, we are therefore to infer, 
have felt convinced that, if it were atten- 
tively elaborated afresh, with respect to 
minutiz, to live would be its desert and its 
destiny. While it was circumstanced much 
like a newspaper, a thing to be skimmed 
cursorily and then thrown aside and neg- 
lected or forgotten, its style was of subordi- 
nate importance; but, if presented as a 
book, and that the production of a man who 
was already looked up to as a rhetorical 
model, its style was a matter which de- 
manded its author’s careful consideration. 
Hence, unquestionably, the industry with 
which he revised and chastised into an en- 
during classic what was at first put forth, 
in ephemeral six-paged driblets, to serve 
for graver entertainment on old-time Tues- 
days and Saturdays. From weariness of the 
task, or for some other reason, a single re- 
touching of the Rambler contented him, 
however, though it passed through ten edi- 
tions before his death. 

The object of this letter is practical. May 
not Dr. Johnsun’s dealings with his extem- 
porary prolusions be utilized for educational 
purposes? Prefaced by directions for using 
it, a compilation containing passages similar 
to those which have been transcribed would, 
under a competent preceptor, surely be of 
service to students in English composition. 
And the compilation would be advantage- 
ously supplemented by excerpts of another 
character, that is to say, specimens of lo- 
cutions which, though Dr. Johnson accepted 
them, are, at present, to be repudiated. Of 
the somewhat numerous class of such are, 
for example, ‘‘Every instance .. . has 
been studiously collected,’ “‘Men must not 
only be persuaded of their errors,” ‘‘Con- 
tenting herself, thenceforth, to shed her in- 
fluence from afar,” ‘“‘Those whom sorrow 
incapacitates to enjoy the pleasures of con- 
templation,” ‘‘There is no doubt but many 
vegetables and animals have qualities that 


' might be of great use,” “‘A nation of natu- 


ralists is neither to be hoped or desired.” 
Things like these are instructive; and espe- 
cially so is it to observe that Dr. Johnson 
conceived he was amending “Criticism 

- . is to be ranked only among the .. . 








instrumental arts,’’ when he worsened it into 
“Criticism is only to be ranked,” 
etc. 

Though, in nearly every page, Dr. John- 
son has some expression which, either as 
being outworn or as being slipshod, looks to 
us peculiar, still, in one respect, he was 
hardly rivalled by any of his contemporaries. 
The precision with which, as a rule, he 
employed his immensely copious vocabulary 
is most noteworthy; and it has since been 
surpassed by none but the compeers of Cole- 
ridge and Lord Macaulay. Advance on it 
was long held, with unquestioning confi- 
dence, to be well-nigh impossible; an exag-< 
geration of estimate, however, which is now 
out of date. Nevertheless, there are few, in 
these days of slovenly writing, whom scru- 
tiny of the great lexicographer’s nice distinc- 
tions has not much to teach. F. H. 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, April 30, 1897. 


Notes. 


We read in the London Academy that Prof. 
W. I. Knapp of the University of Chicago, who 
has been living for some years in Norwich, 
England, preparing a Life of George Borrow, 
is now ready to give the three-volume work 
to the printer. Murray will publish it. Bor- 
row’s tracks in Spain had been formerly 
followed up; now the Norwich records have 
been called in to help discriminate between 
Dichtung and Wahrheit in ‘Lavengro’ and 
‘The Bible in Spain.’ 

J. B. Lippincott Co. will issue ‘Picturesque 
Burma, Past and Present,’ with numerous 
illustrations; and, in connection with J. M. 
Dent & Co., London, a ‘Life of Wagner,’ 
by Houston Stuart Chamberlain, with photo- 
gravures, facsimiles of scores, etc. 

Prof. Paul Shorey of the University of Chi- 
cago has finished editing for the Students’ 
Series of Latin Classics of Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn the ‘Odes and Epodes of Horace.’ 
The same firm will issue directly ‘Macbeth,’ 
edited by Dr. J. M. Garnett of the Woman's 
College, Baltimore. 

‘Selected Letters of Cicero,’ edited by Prof. 
Frank Frost Abbott of the University of Chi- 
cago, is in the press of Ginn & Co. 

In the autumn we may expect from Dodd, 
Mead & Co. ‘Constitutional Studies, State 
and Federal,’ by Prof. James Schouler; the 
substance of lectures delivered at the Johns 
Hopkins University, 1893-’96._ - 

The “Great Commanders Series” (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) has reached the Life of General 
Grant, written by Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
the editor of the whole. It is a hard task to 
find much that is fresh when a subject has 
been worked over in so many forms as 
Grant’s biography; but the author has suc- 
ceeded in giving, within the moderate length 
to which the series is limited, an easy, flow- 
ing narrative, which touches all the leading 
points of the General’s career, and supplies 
as much as the ordinary reader will demand. 
General Wilson has been fortunate in getting 
access to a series of letters from Grant to E. 
B.Washburne, which are really new material. 
They are full of character, and one wishes 
the series were much longer. The book is 
frankly eulogistic, the opposite of criti- 
cal; but this will not be out of harmony with 
the popular taste. The tide of hero-worship 
is flowing strongly in these days of impos- 
ing dedications of sonuments, and this bio- 
graphy will hit the humor of the time. On 
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his military side, Grant had so much for an 
honest hero-worshipper to build on that 
even a critical reader will be glad to let 
himself drift with the popular current. 

Mrs. John Hays Hammond’s little book 
on the late troubles in the Transvaal, ‘A 
Woman’s Part in a Revolution’ (Long- 
mans), is an inconsiderable contribution to 
the history of those times, most significant 
in its unconscious vulgarity. Her comment, 
quoted from her diary, on the discovery of 
the Johannesburg letter among Jameson’s 
effects, is: ‘“‘Why in the name of all that 
is discreet and honorable didn’t he eat it?’’ 
Every real friend of Mrs. Hammond would 
say the same of her book. The Uitlander 
leaders, in spite of their undoubted griev- 
ances and their hard treatment in Boer 
courts and prisons, have been as unfortu- 
nate in their apologists as in their laure- 
ates. Mr. Hammond, from all accounts, be- 


“haved bravely and honorably when in peril 


of his life; but his wife’s endeavor to giori- 
fy him makes us intimate with such very 
bourgeois conspirators that it will be harder 
than ever to get any one to call them heroes 
—or even revolutionists. 

‘The Lyric Poems of Robert Herrick’ has 
been added to the edition of the Lyric Poets 
published by J. M. Dent & Co. (New York: 
Macmillan). The selections, by Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, are well made, and the book is well 
printed and convenient for the pocket; but 
the editor has nothing new to say of Her- 
rick. Indeed, it is fair to remark that Mr. 
Gosse, in his essays on poets of the seven- 
teenth century, has had the last word on 
that whimsical character, unless some ex- 
traordinary discovery be made about him. 

Mr. James Fenimore Cooper reprints, in 
an edition of three hundred copies (Roches- 
ter: George P. Humphrey), ‘A Guide to 
the Wilderness [of Central New York],’ pub- 
lished in, 1810 by his greatgrandfather, 
Judge William Cooper, the founder of 
Cooperstown. The pamphlet deals with life 
in New York at the end of the last century, 
its hardships and adventures, and its possi- 
bilities of imperial expansion. To read of 
the days when bread failed, and the “root 
of wild leeks,” milk, and maple syrup were 
famine food in this fertile State, puts a 
strain upon credence. ‘‘The quantity of 
leeks’’ some of these poor creatures had 
eaten ‘‘had such an effect upon their breath 
that they could be smelled at many paces 
distant, and when they came together it 
was like cattle that had been pastured in a 
garlic field!” 

A recent addition to the swollen list of 
elementary treatises on economic science 
is an ‘Introduction to the Study of Econo- 
mics,’ by C. J. Bullock, instructor in Cor- 
nell University (Silver, Burdett & Co.). A 
summary statement of the leading facts in 
the economic history of the United States 
is used to le-d up to the consideration of 
our present problems. On the whole, the 
author appears to have succeeded very well 


» in condensing the views and theories of a 


number of writers, and in drawing there- 
from many valid inferences. While we do 
not see the need of more treatises of this 
description, we can fairly say that Mr. Bul- 
lock’s treatment of his subject is intelli- 
gent and marked by modevation in state- 
ment. 

‘The Fertility of the Land,’ by I. P. Ro- 
berts, Professor of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, is an excellent treatise for 
practical farmers, and is pot without inte- 





rest for all who ‘enjoy the fun of seeing | fascicules of Armand Dayot’s ‘Journées Ré- 


things grow.’’ The book is one of the “Ru- 
ral Science Series,’’ edited by Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, and published by Macmillan Co. 

On a larger scale is ‘The Book of the 
Dairy,’ translated from the German of Prof. 
W. Fleischmann by Messrs. C. M. Aikman 
and R. P.: Wright, two professors of agri- 
culture in Scotland (London: Blaikie & 
Son; New York: D. Van Nostrand Co.). This 
work is encyclopedic in its scope, but is 
better adapted to the requirements of ex- 
perts than to those of farmers, and does not 
altogether meet American needs. 

The first edition of ‘Notes on Assaying,’ 
by Prof. Ricketts and Dr. Miller of Colum- 
bia University (John Wiley & Sons), is 
substaniially a much enlarged edition of 
Ricketts’s ‘Notes on Assaying and Assay 
Schemes,’ which has met with such favor as 
to have passed though more than one edi- 
tion. The book is what it professes to be, 
not an intricate and complete work on ana- 
lytical chemistry, but a handy compendium 
of practical methods for use in the labora- 
tory. Its success reminds us that Mr. H. 
M. Howe, the recently appointed Professor 
of Metallurgy at Columbia, has won world- 
wide fame and personal dstinction by his 
exhaustive treatise on ‘The Metallurgy of 
Steel’; that Prof. Kemp’s ‘Ore Deposits of 
the United States’ fills a place in every 
technical library beside Van Cotta’s classic 
on a similar subject; and that Profs. Chan- 
dler, Newberry, and Eggleston have added 
largely to the literature of chemistry, geo- 
logy, and metallurgy. 

Kiirschner’s unrivalled ‘Deutscher Litte- 
ratur-Kalender’ for 1897 (New York: 
Lemcke & Buechner) has recently appear- 
ed in its usual form, slightly larger than the 
volume of last year. Two portraits serve 
as frontispieces. The first, of Max Ring of 
Berlin, is inserted in memory of his eigh- 
tieth birthday; his contribution to litera- 
ture for 1896 was the story ‘Vor dem 
Schwurgericht,’ and for 1897 the novel 
‘Irrwege.’ The other is of Detler von Li- 
liencron, whose ‘Kriegsnovellen’ of 1896 has 
been very popular. There is the usual va~ 
luable, well-ordered miscellany regarding 
literary legislation, societies, prizes, ne- 
erology, etc. The lexicon proper gives 1,500 
pages of names of writers, with a list of the 
productions of each one, his residence, and 
the place and date of his birth. 

Meyer Bros. & Co., No. 1132 Broadway, 


are the New York agents for a new | 
| fore that time receive as pensions more than 


art magazine, La Revue de l’Art Ancien et 
Moderne, which is published in Paris under 
the direction of M. Jules Compte, and which 
seems likely to take a high place among 
similar periodicals. The first number is de- 
voted rather to ancient than to modern art, 
the Pasteur tomb being the only contempo- 
rary work discussed and illustrated. The 
other principal articles are on the French 
School at Athens, some Greek figurines re- 
cently added to the collections of the Louvre, 
the Bonnaffé Collection, and Jean Fouquet, 
and there are a number of shorter articles, 
departments, notes on exhibitions, etc. 
Each number is to contain at least four 
planches hors texte, and many illustrations, 
and these, in the present number, are ex- 
cellently executed, while the text maintains 
a high level of competent criticism and in- 
vestigation. The Revue bids fair to prove 
a worthy rival of the Gazette des Beaua- 
Arts. 

The same publishers send us the first two 





volutionnaires, 1830-1848,’ a pictorial history 
in line with his albums on the Revolution 
and the First Empire, and consisting of nu- 
merous chronologically arranged facsimiles 
of paintings, sculpture, drawings, litho- 
graphs, medals, and other contemporary il- 
lustrations of the period, each briefly de- 
scribed. Portraiture and caricature enter 
largely into the scheme, which is much to 
be commended as stimulating historical cu- 
riosity and familiarizing the mind of one 
who even casually turns these pages, with 
the physiognomy of the time. 

The Duc de Broglie’s article, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for May 15, throws much 
light upon the relations between the Catho- 
lic Church and the State in France, and at 
the same time proves once more the com- 
patibility of French republicanism with ar- 
bitrary rule. The writer reminds Arch- 
bishop Ireland, who, in an address at Paris, 
had reproached his French coreligionists for 
their failure to reach directly the people at 
large, that under French republican régime 
the Catholics have to reckon with police sur- 
veillance at their meetings, with the Council 
of State ready to call them to account for a 
hasty utterance, and with the fiscal agent 
eager to suppress the income of priests and 
prelates. He is therefore apparently incon- 
sistent when, in the very next paragraph, he 
(with Pére Maumus) recommends Catholics 
to avail themselves of all modern means of 
redress, such as the press, personal propa- 
ganda, electioneering, etc. This advice must 
be meant for the rank and file only of the 
faithful, for the functionaries of the Church 
would run the risk of forfeiting, not their 
places, but their salaries. 

Dr. Heinrich Schroeder has issued a third 
edition of his brochure entitled ‘Oberlehrer, 
Richter, Offiziere,’ which presents a startling 
picture of the wretched situation of German 
teachers as compared with officials in other 
departments of the State service. A judge- 
ship is anything but a sinecure, yet how far a 
judge’s work is from being as exhausting 
and deadly as a teacher’s is shown by the 
following figures gathered last year: There 
were 17 judges, but not one teacher, who 
had been in service more than 50 years; 44 
judges and 1 teacher more than 45 years in 
service; 135 judges and 16 teachers more 
than 40. The average time of service of the 
Oberlehrer is about 22 years, and the highest 
salary is not reached till after 27 years of 
service, nor do those teachers who quit be- 


half their salary. Dr. Schroeder calls at- 
tention to the increased number of hours 
imposed on teachers, and protests against 
this overburdening, not only on humane 
grounds, but for the utilitarian reason that 
a teacher who is almost necessarily ex- 
hausted cannot do first-rate work. 

In his account of N. P. Willis, in the June 
Bookman, Mr. M. A. D. Howe quotes what he 
rightly says is ‘‘a picturesque reminiscence” 
which “George Wiiliam Curtis has left, 

of which the chronology must not be 
scrutinized too closely.” It is generally sup- 
posed to be part of a biographer’s business 
to scrutinize the chronology of his authori- 
ties, and thus avoid unnecessary errors, but 
there have been indications before this that 
Mr. Howe deemed such examination a waste 
of time. It may be true of some persons 
that he who runs may read, but it would 
be better for Mr. Howe, if he must read, 
to go less fast. The writer of the paper 
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from which he quotes says he was fifteen at 
the time the incident happened, and that 
Willis was then editing his Boston maga- 
zine. Now the magazine came to an end 
in June, 1831, and as the occasion described 
was a Harvard commencement, the date 





must have been, at the latest, 1830. George | 
William Curtis was born in 1824. This scru- | 


tinizing (for which, when Mr. Howe’s arti- 


cles appear as a book, we expect him to | 


thank us) will satisfy most readers that the 
reminiscence is attributed to the wrong man. 


Mr. James Means’s Aeronautical Annual | 


for 1897 (Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co.) pur- 


sues its winged hobby with a convincing | 
display of solid scientific study and varied | 


experiment applied to the navigation of the 
air during the past twelvemonth. Prof. 
Langley describes anew his achievement 
with a self-raising and self-propelling aero- 
drome; Octave Chanute relates his valuable 
and not inexpensive trials of an apparatus 


for gliding derived from the ill-fated Otto | 


Lilienthal’s; M. Chanute’s associate, A. M. 
Herring, has an independent story to tell, 
embracing a motor; Percy S. Pilcher, an 
employee of Mr. Maxim, reports his ad- 
ventures with a Lilienthalian machine, which 
he means to equip with an oil engine to 
drive a screw-propeller. Finally, Mr. Maxim 
has a few valuable paragraphs on the work- 
ing of screw-propellers in air, and accounts 
for his inactivity with his own flying-ma- 
chine by the liveliness of the gun business 
during the past year. Having, however, ob- 
tained very large premises with plenty of 
room, he hopes ere long to find leisure to 
renew his experimenting. 

By an unfortunate juxtaposition of words 
and emblems, England is unintentionally de- 
picted in the new Congressional Library as 
a decrepit old woman, gathering dry sticks, 
whois being winked at by a knowing-looking 
owl perched on a neighboring bough. The 
pendentives of the beautiful southwest pa- 
vilion of the Library are filled by four 
plaques in relief, representing Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter. Under each is 
a single word illustrative of the season— 
Seed, Bloom, Fruit, Decay. The mural 
paintings of the room are designed to il- 
lustrate the progress of Discovery through 
Conquest to Civilization, and honor is shown 
the four nations most conspicuous in the 
colonization of the New World—Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, and England—by inscribing 
their names conspicuously in the four cor- 
ners of the pavilion, and therefore under 





the mottoes describing the medallions. One | 
or other name had to be painted under the | 
ominous word Decay, and beneath the de- | 


crepit old woman; and as chance would 
have it, the lot fell to England. 

It has long been known that the Swiss 
glaciers are subject to variations in. length, 
increasing or decreasing from decade to de- 
cade. 
special study of this subject ever since 
1880, and has come to the conclusion that 
the period of the fluctuations is a long 
one—somewhere between forty and fifty 
years. Moreover, it appears that not all the 
glaciers decrease and increase at the same 
time. 


| narily different sort of parliament that we | 


| have produced at Washington. 
Prof. Gorel of Morges has made a | 


is among those which are growing, and the 
proprietor of the Wetterhorn hotel fore- 
sees the time, at the present rate of pro- 


building and probably necessitate its remov- 
al. 


—In the Atlantic for June, Mr. Albert 
Shaw writes a somewhat light article on the 





called a young curate. Dr. T. Mitchell 
Prudden’s ‘Elder Brother of the Cliff Dwell- 


| ers’? is full of much curious information 
gress, when the ice will push against his 


about a race to whom he invites the atten- 
tion of anthropologists. ‘‘Henry Gladwin 


; and the Siege of Pontiac,’’ by Charles Moore, 
| is a study of the siege of Detroit, and of 


Municipal Problem and Greater New York. | 
; ot . | much of the romance of the frontier is left 
His criticism is throughout at one with | 


| that of other critics who have treated the 


subject; but he falls into an error in calling 
the new government a “bureaucracy pure 


“the man who defeated Pontiac,’’ made with 
the aid of the Parkman manuscripts. Not 


| to shed a glamour over the story, but the 
| article gives a vivid picture of the times, 


and simple,’’ suggesting ‘Russian cities” | 


and ‘Russian provincial governments.” 
What he means is that the Mayor will have 


the power of appointing all heads of depart- | 


ments, who after six months will be prac- 


tically unaccountable to anybody, giving us, | 


instead of a city with a responsible head, 
eighteen different departments, each inde- 


pendent within its own spheré. The fact is, | 
| however, that the new heads of departments 


will not be irremovable, but removable, just 
as at present, ‘for cause,’ provided the 
Mayor can get the sanction of the Governor. 
Responsibility will depend on the Governor 
and Mayor beiug of one way of thinking. 
This is not a good system, but it is not sim- 
ple bureaucracy, nor do we believe that it is 
much like anything in Russia. It has long 
been on trial in New York, and we know all 
about it by experience here already. The 
effect will be to make it very desirable for 
those who have elected the Governor one 
year to elect the Mayor the next; and this 
is what they mean to do, if possible. Mr. 
Irving Babbitt’s article on “Ferdinand Bru- 
netiére and his Critical Method’ is worth 
reading, for it is written by a man who has 
made a thorough study of French critical 
literature, and has himself something of the 
divine (or accursed) quality of the critic. 
An anonymous writer discusses Prof. Sloane’s 
Life of Napoleon at some length. 


—In Hurper’s the principal illustrated arti- 
cles are ‘‘A New Switzerland,” i. ¢., the Dau- 
phiné, by Edwin Lord Weeks; Di. ‘enry 
Smith Williams’s ‘‘Meteorological ©vogress 
of the Century’; Poultney Bigelow’s eighth 
instalment of ‘‘White Man’s Africa’; and 
T. P. O’Connor's “Celebrities of the House 
of Commons.’’ The portraits illustrating 
the latter are by Paul Rénouard. Mr. O’Con- 
nor is at his best.in a certain sketchy kind 
of description which comes in part of long 
journalistic practice. His paper, to any one 
familiar with English politics, would convey 


and is accompanied, among other illustra- 
tions, by portraits of Gladwin and his wife. 


—wNcribner’s publishes Mr. Barrett Wen- 
dell’s ‘“‘Ralegh in Guiana.’’ It is described 
as a “chronicle-history in the Elizabethan 
manner,”” and has been produced under the 
author’s direction at Cambridge. The contri- 


| butions which will attract most attention are 





nothing very new; but for the American | 


market it is admirably contrived; incident- 
ally we get an impression of the real nature 
of the great ‘‘talking shop’’ of Westminster, 
which suggests, by contrast, the extraordi- 


One of Mr. 
O’Connor’s points is a clever bit of analysis 


| of what is called the “‘tone’’ of the House 


of Commons—the manner which the new 


| man must learn. and in which he must be- 


Careful measurements made during | 


1895, for instance, showed that more than | 
seventy were steadily growing in length, | 


while about the same number had been un- 
mistakably receding since 1892, without any 
signs that the limit had been reached. The 
famous Grindelwald glacier, which has 
been somewhat insignificant of recent years, 


come natural in order to succeed. This 
tone, this manner, is simply that of good 
society. What a gentleman would call a 
good way of speaking is called good speak- 


ing by the House of Commons; what woula | 





| 


irritate ‘“‘the feelings of a gentleman” irri- | 


tates those of the House. This explains 
Many a success and many a failure. There 
is a very amusing account of Mr. Balfour’s 
early appearance, when in manner and in 


his use of his pocket-handkerchief he re- ' the age of four, 


Montgomery Schuyler’s ‘“‘New Library of 
Congress’ (illustrated) and Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s “The Open Boat,’ “‘being the ex- 
perience of four men from the sunk steamer 
Commodore.”’ Some readers will think this 
powerful, others will find it weak, but real- 
istic it cannot be called. The adventures of 
the little ten-foot dingey, with its load of 
four men, running through seas mountains 
high (many of which are from time to time 
shipped), standing out a gale on a dangerous 
coast for thirty-six hours and more, and 
finally beached through a deadly surf stern 
on, with only one life lost, are distinctly 
supernatural. We recall nothing equal to 
them in the pages of Marryat, or Charles 
Reade, or Clark Russell, all of whom in their 
day have spun pretty stiff yarns about the 
sea. We are glad Mr. Crane has given up 
realism, because any one could see from the 
first that with him it was a forced style,un-~* 
natural to him, and adopted of malice pre- 
pense. Realists describe what they have 
seen and Wved through; Mr. Crane’s spe- 
cialty is the unexperienced. 


—The Century for June is an unusually 
good number. The most generally inte- 
resting article is that on the Shaw Memo- 
rial and St. Gaudens, illustrated by repro- 
ductions, not mierely of the memorial itself, 
but of more than two dozen specimens of 
the sculptor’s best work—including the But- 
ler and Schiff children, the figure in Rock 
Creek Cemetery, and the rejected Colum- 
bian medal. Edward Atkinson narrates the 
history of the monument; William A. Coffin 
gives an account of the sculptor himself, 
and T. W. Higginson contributes a short 
essay on “Colored Troops under Fire.’’ It 
is almost forgotten now that the first con- 
spicuous effort in line of battle of any negro 
troops was in the attack on Port Hudson. 
On May 23, 1863 (three months before the 
assault on Fort Wagner), Port Hudson was 
attacked by the First and Third Louisiana 
Native Guard, under Col. Nelson; three suc- 
eessive charges were made upon a nearly 
impregnable position, and out of an attack- 
ing force of 1,080, the loss was 37 killed, 155 
wounded, and 16 missing. Gen. Banks re- 
ported their conduct as “heroic.’”’ It seems 
strange now to recall the fact that the first 
tests made of these troops were in what 
were practically forlorn hopes, and in the 
second of which they might have been suc- 
cessful but for non-support by white regi- 
ments. An entertaining article is that on 


| Victoria’s Coronation Roll, fortified by a 
| charming picture of the little Princess at 


The article, by Florence 
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Hayward, contains a great deal of curious 
ceremonial lore, much of which has histori- 
cal value, and would be hard to get at 
but for her researches. In his ‘‘Campaign- 
ing with Grant,’’ Gen. Horace Porter ex- 
amines once more the relations between 
Grant and Sherman, leaving the impression 
produced by the facts at the time of the 
march to. the sea—that Sherman was the 
genius who divined the possible success of 
the extraordinary campaign; Grant, the in- 
scrutable military sphinx who let it be done 
at the very moment when it was practica- 
ble, prevented it when it was impracticable, 
gave all the credit of it to Sherman, and 
apparently never knew, any more than we 
do, how far he was in all this a great com- 
mander and how far only a shrewd man. 
“How a Riddle of the Parthenon Was Un- 
ravelled,” by Eugene P. Andrews, is sure 
to attract attention, even from those who, 
like our own readers, have already some 
knowledge of the achievement. The poem 
called ‘“‘The Last Fight,” by L. Frank Took- 
er, a name not familiar to us, is full of 
promise. 


—The current number of the Portfolio 
(Macmillan) contains monographs on the 
two “glories of the Norwich School,’’ John 
Crome and John Sell Cotman, by Laurence 
Binyon. The illustrations, admirably re- 
produced, on the whole, from the plates 
about to be published by the Autotype Com- 
pany, give a better idea than has hitherto 
been generally attainable of the scope and 
power of these two artists of genius, who 
“have suffered misconception, since much 
of their best work is in private 
hands and unknown to the general public.’ 


-The misconception of Crome is well exem- 


plified in the following passage from Mu- 
ther’s ‘History of Modern Painting,’ which 
is quoted by Mr. Binyon: ‘‘He lived abso- 
lutely apart from the England of his time. 
- + + Norwich was his birthplace and 
his life-long residence. He did not know 
the name of Turner, he knew nothing of 
Wilson, he had, perhaps, never heard 
Gainsborough’s name. His pictures are in- 
fluenced neither by his contemporaries nor 
his English forerunners. Hobbema 
is his model, the art of the Netherlands 
his ideal.”” This is so far from the truth 
that Mr. Binyon has no difficulty in showing 
that Crome was personally acquainted with 
Turner, and on friendly terms with him, 
and was influenced by him even in his last 
years; that Wilson and Gainsborough were 
his earlier idols, on whom his own work 
was founded, and that it was only com- 
paratively late in his career that the in- 
fluence of Hobbema became marked. Mr. 
Binyon would seem to rank Crome above 
any landscape painter of England, if not 
of the world. Whether or no he will eventu- 
ally be given such a rank, the painter of 
“The Poringland Oak” and ‘ Mousehold 
Heath ” must always hold a very high place 
among landscape painters. Cotman is even 
less known to the general public than 
Crome, and his works here reproduced have 
a charm, a dignity, and an undeniable in- 
dividuality which make us welcome the 
chance to know him better. 








THE LITERATURE OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. 


The Literary History of the American Revo- 
tution, 1763-1783. By Moses Coit Tyler, 





Professor of American History in Cornell 
University. Volume I. 1763-1776. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1897. 

In Prof. Tyler’s own words, he has aimed, 
in the work before us, to present ‘‘the soul, 
rather than the body, of the American Revo- 
lution, . . . an unbiassed register of the 
brain and heart of the sorely divided peo- 
ple.” In fulfilment of this purpose, he epi- 
tomizes, carefully and clearly, the literature 
of the four great controversies which fall 
within the period 1763-1776, the pamphlet 
wars over the Stamp Act, the revenue acts, 
the association of 1774, and the question of 
independence. To outlines of these big con- 
troversies he further adds a glance at a 
part of the general bookmaking of those 
years of angry discussion, and most admira- 
ble and appreciative studies of. the young 
writers, John Trumbull, Philip Freneau, and 
Francis Hopkinson. Indeed, painstakingly 
though the author has read the arguments 
of Otis, Dulany, Dickinson, and Jefferson, it 
is easy to see that he gladly turns from their 
solid arguments on the constitutional aspect 
of the issues at stake to the satires and dar- 
ing verses of the youngsters. And it must 
be confessed that, under his graphic pen, 
the personality of John Trumbull, able to re- 
peat all the verses in the New England Pri- 
mer at two years of age and passing the 
Yale College examination when but five 
years older, does exceed in interest those of 
the ablest writers on the legal difficulties of 
the Revolution. 

Nowhere does the author’s preference for 
true literature show more strongly than in 
his selection of material. The controversial 
pamphlet, the flaming satire, the popular 
ballad, all receive adequate attention, but 
the state paper, the essential weapon of the 
contest down to the moment when the ar- 
gument of last resort was appealed to, is al- 
most wholly neglected. Of all the famous 
public papers, beginning with the resolu- 
tions of the Virginia Assembly of 1764, not 
one receives more than passing notice ex- 
cept the Declaration of Independence, though 
in them, rather than in the works of irre- 
sponsible writers, are the true expression of 
what the leaders of thought claimed and 
worked for. So, too, the literature of the 
side issues, such as the questions of an estab- 
lished church, of commercial restriction, and 
of the public territory, all of which added so 
much force to the main conflict, is barely 
mentioned. 

By this criticism it is not intended to 
suggest that Prof. Tyler does not fully re- 
cognize that the American Revolution in its 
early stages was no war of pasquinades, but 
one of solid argument. Yet because the li- 
terary rather than. the legal aspect appeals 
to him more strongly, he has produced a 
certain purposed disproportion, and _ it 
must be acknowledged that his work has 
thereby gained enormously in interest and 
popularity. Had the constitutional aspect 
been more considered, however, it is to be 
questioned if the author would seriously 
have likened the riots against the stamps 
and the tea to the later principle of nulli- 
fication, or the assertion of independence to 
the later attempted secession. The resist- 
ance to the acts of Parliament in 1765-73 
was the work of mobs, to which all unpo- 
pular laws are subject; nullification was al- 
ways an attempt to suspend a law by law, 
and the que=tion turned wholly on the now 
familiar principle of which was the uncon- 
stitutional law. Applying the author’s view, 





the draft riots of 1863 become merely an 
attempted nullifying of national law. Equal- 
ly untenable, too, is his comparison as to 
secession. Every true advocate of secession 
claimed it as a constitutional right, and 
therefore as one to which no legal objection 
could be made; no American, when the mo- 
ment for independence came, for a mo- 
ment asserted the right of peaceful separa- 
tion, and the Declaration alleges only the 
rights of nature, that is, of revolution, as 
it was at once correctly termed. The dif- 
ference was purposely befogged by many 
writers in the civil-war period, but any one 
who will take the trouble to lay the na- 
tional Declaration of Independence and that 
of South Carolina side by side can never 
confuse the distinction. 

Prof. Tyler finds in James Otis the first 
man to argue broadly the rights of Ame- 
rica, and in this we think he is justified. 
Though Richard Bland in Virginia preceded 
him by ten years in his assertion of the full 
rights of the colonists, it was made in con- 
nection with a purely local issue; and since 
a starting-point was to be found, no better 
man than Otis could have been chosen. We 
wish some notice had been taken of 
the rare and scurrilous pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Proposals for the Life 
of Vice - Admiral Sir Thomas Brazen. 
. by Tom Thumb,’ written against 
Otis, by Samuel Waterhouse, which is the 
earliest genuine Tory argument. So, also, in 
outlining the ‘Halifax Letter’’ controversy, 
conducted by Otis, Hopkins, and Martin, 
the mistake of Tudor in ascribing a reply, 
really written by Otis, to Hopkins, might 
have been explained by reference to Hop- 
kins's second pamphlet, ‘A Letter to the 
Author of the Halifax Gentlemen,’ which 
seems to have escaped the notice of both 
Otis’s and Hopkins’s biographers, as well 
as of Prof. Tyler. 

In considering the hitherto almost un- 
trodden field of the writings of the Loyalists, 
the treatment is most fair-minded, and the 
outlines of the arguments of Martin, Sea- 
bury, and Leonard are admirable. Rather 
too little stress is accorded to Galloway, 
who was the only truly constructive writer 
—one might well say, the only true states- 
man—on the losing side; and his own de- 
fence, ‘Americanus Examined, and his Prin- 
ciples compared with those of the approved 
Advocates for America’ (Philadelphia, 1774), 
is not cited among his writings, though of 
great importance in the consideration of the 
man. The rather lengthy study of Jonathan 
Boucher is to be questioned from the oppo- 
site point of view, for his sermons were no 
better than those delivered by many others 
of his brother clergymen; not one was of 
sufficient merit to be printed at the time of 
delivery. A volume of them was print- 
ed at the author’s charge over twenty years 
after their delivery, but both garbling of 
the text and misstatement are easily detect- 
ed in them, and go far to discredit their 
value. Less space given to his sermons and 
some consideration of those of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Smith and the Rev. Jacob Duché, which 
were very popular, and in time came to re- 
flect the moderate Tory view, would have 
been, we think, an improvement. 

Prof. Tyler touches on one matter con- 
nected with the Loyalists which has not yet 
received sufficient attention, namely, the in- 
tellectual loss America suffered by the 
schism; and it is to be hoped that in his 
second volume he will consider this more at 
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length in discussing their eventual expatria- 
tion. The loss of such men as Hutchinson, 
Judge William Smith, Rumford, John Ran- 
dolph, and many more of the same type was 
very material, and one which even civil war 
has seldom produced. Undoubtedly the 
Whig writers were abler in the field of po- 
litical discussion, but the practical extinc- 
tion of every other form of literature until 
another generation came to the front, was 
largely caused by the destruction of the 
old gentry and of the college-bred men who 
were so generally loyalist in their sympa- 
thies. Another unfortunate result flowing 
from this schism was the loss of free speech, 
and the dominant Whig adopted many me- 
thods for the suppression of debate which 
left a visible influence in a certain want of 
fairness in American politics that lasted for 
many years. Indeed, the party feeling gain- 
ed such a hold in those years that even the 
historian of later time dared not run counter 
to it, and it is related that when Mr. George 
Bancroft was asked the reason for his sup- 
pression of certain facts, his excuse was 
that the American public would not tolerate 
the whole truth concerning the Revolution. 
But the present book is itself a proof that 
the spirit of true history is once more an 
American possession, and for that very rea- 
son Prof. Tyler is correct when he maintains 
that the results of his survey will be ‘‘eirenic 
rather than polemic” on “both sides of the 
ocean.” 

The biography of John Trumbull! is the 
most distinct contribution of the book; 
much material has been drawn from hitherto 
unpublished papers, and it is by far the best 
account of the man that has yet appeared. 
If Prof. Tyler would elaborate this one 
sketch into a separate book, it would be a 
very interesting and valuable addition to 
what is now accessible concerning the young 
poet. 

We observe that, in the consideration of 
Thomas Paine, the author discredits the 
apocryphal contributions to the Pennsylva- 
nia Magazine which were included, without 
the slightest proof of Paine’s authorship, in 
the latest edition of his writings, and he 
might have gone still further by pointing 
out that Paine distinctly disavowed one of 
the pieces included in this edition (the 
“Montgomery Ghost Dialogue’’) in a letter 
to the newspapers in 1776. The popularity 
and influence of his ‘Common Sense’ are 
graphically set forth, though a careful study 
of the conditions must lead the historian 
to concur with Francis Lightfoot Lee when 
he wrote to Landon Carter in May, 1776, 
“T agree with you that the arbitrary and 
cruel proceedings of the British Court 

hath made more independents than 
Common Sense’; a sentiment echoed by 
Gen. Charles Lee in the statement that the 
effects of ‘Common Sense’ “are trifling, con- 
paritively [sic], with the outrageous folly, 
insanity, and villany of the King and Min- 
istry.”” The great value of ‘Common Sense’ 
was not so much in its advocacy of inde- 
pendency as in its answers to the problems 
that independence involved: Could we suc- 
cessfully fight Great Britain? And, granting 
that we could, what was to become of us 
when we had gained our freedom? No writer 
has yet come forward to discriminate the 
conflict for democratic power from the con- 
flict for independence, but when the subject 
is properly taken up, the popularity of ‘Com- 
mon Sense’ will be found to consist largely 
in its streng democracy, Palne has heen 





blamed for his terming King George “a 
royal brute,” but, to the already powerful 
party of democracy in America, no single 
element appealed so strongly as the pam- 
phleteer’s philippic against kings and king- 
craft. We note that one of the ablest replies 
to the famous pamphlet, entitled ‘The True 
Merits of a Late Treatise by a Late 
Member of the Continental Congress,’ writ- 
ten by a Southerner, and probably by a 
South Carolinian, has not been discovered 
by Prof. Tyler. 

All these suggestions are not made. how- 
ever, in criticism, for the literature is a 
vast one, incapable of full treatment in any 
such space as the author has allowed him- 
self. Every essential controversy of the 
time has been adequately treated, and a very 
large and very rare class of books has been 
most interestingly discussed. The words of 
the great penmen of the Revolution have 
been so treated that, in reading the 
book, one gains a clearer perception of 
the causes and growth of the Revolu- 
tion than is to be obtained in many 
of the histories devoted to the record- 
ing of events. Prof. Tyler refers to the fact 
that American history is now being rewrit- 
ten in a far deeper and broader manner, 
and his own book is evidence sufficient for 
the statement. 








WULFING’S SYNTAX OF ALFRED THE 
GREAT. 

Die Syntaa in den Werken Alfreds des Gros- 
sen. Von Dr. J. Ernst Wiilfing. Erster 
Theil: Hauptwort, Artikel, Eigenschafts- 
wort, Zahlwort, Fiirwort. 8vo, pp. xxix, 


491. 1894. Zweiten Theiles erste Halfte: 
Zeitwort. 8vo, pp. xiv, 250. 1897. Bonn: 
P. Hanstein. 


One might reasonably expect that two large 
volumes bearing this title would not only 
contain a clear account of King Alfred’s 
idiom, but would lay the foundation for a 
thoroughly scientific treatment of English 
syntax. The work before us, however, is 
little more than a catalogue of the syntac- 
tical constructions found in the prose trans- 
lations usually assigned to Alfred, with 
notes on the apparent anomalies, and oc- 
casional comments on the various readings 
of the printed texts. In standpoint, treat- 
ment, and style the book is very much like 
a huge doctor-dissertation. A rubric, a 
number of citations, a note; another rubric, 
more citations, a statement that Prof. So- 
and-so has written to the author to say that 
he thinks, etc—and so on through some 
700 pages, and the work little more than 
half done. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the author deserves the thanks 
of English students for having taken up 
a subject at once so important and so diffi- 
cult. For what with the prevalence of vague 
notions as to the aim and method of syntax 
study, and the lack of critical texts to work 
with, and the want of historical knowledge 
of the vulgar idiom, and the neglect that the 
subject has suffered at the hands of scholars, 
English syntax is a field beset with an 
unusual number of difficulties. 

That these have proved too great for him 
is apparent from even a cursory examination 
of Wiilfing’s work. Having undertaken a 
treatise on Alfred’s syntax, it would seem 
necessary first of all to settle definitely the 
question of the genuineness and prehable 


chronelogical order of the worka usually 





ascribed to Alfred. In the introduction to 
the first volume the question of origin and 
order is indeed treated, but in a most super- 
ficial way. No new light is thrown on the 
subject, no new evidence presented. The 
Beda translation and the prose part of the 
Paris Psalter are retained as Alfred’s, 
though even at the time when the introduc- 
tion was written (1894) there was a great 
deal of doubt about the genuineness of the 
former, and the best scholars were inclined 
to abandon the theory of Alfred’s authorship 
of the latter. A new arrangement is given 
based on reasons like those which follow: 
The ‘Cura’ cannot be an early work “be- 
cause it is a faithful and literal version of 
Gregory’s Latin, and a beginner in the art 
of translation passes over the difficult parts, 
or only tries to give their probable mean- 
ing.’ On the other hand, the Boethius 
translation, which is conspicuous for its 
omissions and its free handling of the ori- 
ginal, is one of the King’s later works “‘be- 
cause it would have been too difficult for 
him to undertake before he had had some 
experience in translating Latin, and this 
would have been apparent to him from As- 
ser’s gloss and explanation of the text.” 
Reasoning in this way, Wiilfing decides upon 
the following order for the works which he 
considers genuine: the Translation of Beda's 
History, the Orosius Version, the Transla- 
tion of Gregory’s ‘Cura Pastoralis,’ the Para- 
phrase of Boethius, the ‘Blooms.’ To these 
he adds the Laws of King Alfred. This 
gives us a new theory—the ninth!—and 
suggests an interesting problem: If four- 
teen scholars arrange the same five works 
in nine different ways during a period of a 
hundred years, how long will it be until the 
question is settled? And then, after all, 
there is the probability that some of these 
translations were not made by the King 
himself, but only executed at his command, 
and that they do not form a series at all. 

When we come to consider Wiilfing’s in- 
vestigations in detail, we find that they suf- 
fer from a variety of causes. He follows 
the traditional system of formal classifica- 
tion which has come down from vol. iv. of 
Grimm’s ‘Grammatik.’ In Grimm’s time 
such an arrangement of material was, per- 
haps, the only one possible; and Grimm's 
subject was the syntax of the Germanic dia- 
lects, not that of Alfred’s works. We are 
now certainly far enough Advanced in our 
study of English to be able to treat its 
syntax according to a method logical as 
well as historical. As our knowledge widens, 
we come to see more clearly what an 
elastic medium of expression English is; 
how in the course of its history ambiguous 
and cumbrous idioms give place to clearer 
and simpler forms of expression; how parts 
of speech adapt themselves to new forms of 
expression; how analogy extends the useful- 
ness of types of inflection. A treatment of 
English Syntax, therefore, should be based 
upon material and not upon formal distinc- 
tions. If convenience of reference is de- 
sired, an index like the one at the end of 
Wiilfing’s first volume would fully serve the 
purpose. 

The traditional system in our author’s 
hands is more embarrassing than ever, for 
he begins his work with nouns, and not with 
verbs, as Grimm did. This gives rise to a 
great deal of repetition. For instance, on p. 
5 of volume 1., the genitive after the adfec- 
tive gearn falls under division 2 of group A 
(“The genitive with «djectives”) in a class 
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whose rubric runs “The genitive with adjec- 
tives like ‘desirous’ (‘‘begierig’’), ‘careless’ 
(“‘sorglos”’), and similar adjectives” ; 
while the genitive with geornfulnes is found 
on p. 45 of volume i., in an entirely different 
group of genitive constructions, viz., group 
D (“The genitive with nouns’’), under the 
rubric ‘“‘The genitive of the object of the ac- 
tion implied in the noun’’; and the genitive 
after girnan falls in atill another group, viz., 
group C (‘‘The genitive with verbs’’), p. 12, 
div. 1, as a “genitive after verbs indicat- 
ing effort, etc.” Here we have the same 
phenomenon entered in three unconnected 
and distinct categories. 

The confusions due to the author's sys- 
tem are just as unhappy. In volume 
i. 298, the first chapter of the first 
division of numerals has to do with the nu- 
meral dn. The first division is ‘dn used as 
an adjective’’; the first section of this treats 
of ‘‘dn before the noun,” and brings together 
the following idioms: on dnum gefeohte (‘‘in 
a single battle’) néah dn gethéode (‘‘nearly 
the same language”), dnne finger € dnne 
(“one finger. after another’’), wille dne on- 
sendan (“I will send one,” i. ¢., one of the 
books), ich eom dna god, which the author 
translates ‘‘{[Ich bin] der einzige Gott.” If 
syntax has anything to do with the meaning 
and use of forms of expression, a clas- 
sification that includes such idioms as these 
under one head, without distinguishing them 
from one another, is surely little better 
than no classification at all. 

Again, in many parts of the book, there is 
a lack of fine discrimination, which produces 
mechanical arrangement: e. g., under ‘Der 
Genitiv bei Zeitwértern’’ we have a rubric 
(I, p. 14) “Der Genitiv erscheint bei Zeit- 
wortern der miindlichen Aeusserung irgend- 
welcher Art’’ (The genitive after verbs ex- 
pressing some sort of assertion), including 
eight different verbs all but one or two of 
which are stragglers from other commands. 
Finally, the citations are not always ex- 
haustive; e. g., on p. 18 of the second volume 
we are told that only sceamian (‘to be asham- 
ed of’) occurs with a reflexive genitive, as, 
hit is cyn that wé tire scomigen, ‘it is seem- 
ly that we be ashamed of ourselves.’ 
But in the ‘Cura,’ p. 220 (Sweet), we have 
such a genitive with waldan (‘to control one’s 
self’); also in the Boethius, p. 64 (Cardale), 
a similar idiom with gehelpan ‘to help one’s 
self’), and another in the ‘Cura,’ p. 228, with 
plion (‘to risk one’s self’). Thereflexive geni- 
tive in Alfred’s works is not such a rarity, 
therefore, as it appears to be from Wiilfing’s 
statement. 

There are many other faults of detail, as 
indeed there must be in a work made up 
largely of citations; but there are many ex- 
cellences too, and much evidence of pains- 
taking care. The greatest defect is the want 
of a clear and definite system of classifica- 
tion founded upon a familiarity with Eng- 
lish syntax in all its periods. Alfred, it is 
true, brings to his work an idiom but lately 
used to celebrate the deeds of Germanic 
heroes, and it is well not to lose sight of this 
fact; yet it is an idiom already English in 
its main characteristics, and destined to re- 
main so. As we find it in the ‘Cura’ or in 
the Boethius cheek by jowl with classic 
Latin, struggling to do the task set for its 
more cultured brother, we see in its direct- 
ness, its seriousness, its simplicity the pro- 
phecy of Chaucer and Shakspere. When 
Alfred changes the academic ‘quid sit igitur 
mternitas consideremus” into the direct 





question “Thé cweeth ic, ‘Hwet is écnes?’ ” 
we know we are on English ground. We 
know, too, how Wiclyf and Tyndal will 
translate Pilate’s question, and how Shak- 
spere will put Hamlet’s. Such a language is 
a living language, and cannot be fruitfully 
studied in reference to the categories of a 
dead one. What we want, therefore, is a 
clear, concise treatment of English syntax, 
from an English standpoint, following the 
history of the English language as it has 
been used to express the development of 
English thought; a book whose chief inte- 
rest shall be the living, growing tree itself, 
and not its grafts and dead branches. 








True Stories of New England Captives, car- 
ried to Canada during the old French and 
Indian wars. By C. Alice Baker. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The Author. 1897. Pp. 
407. 

Miss Baker deserves credit for original re- 
search in a virgin field, and through some 
avenues of approach which man could not 
enter. Accordingly, she has fitly dedicated 
her narratives ‘“‘to the nuns and priests by 
whom she had been kindly helped.’’ Born 
in Deerfield, the first of New England towns 
to be burnt by French and Indians, and 
from which they carried off more victims 
than from any other, the words “carried to 
Canada whence they came not back” de- 
scribed some of her own ancestors. Hence 
her longing to know the fate of the unknown 
was intensified. This wish, as she tells us, 
“became a purpose, and she took it upon her 
as a mission to open the door for their re- 
turn.’”’ She made more than one journey to 
the new Dominion, and stood as an eye-wit- 
ness in every spot where the exiles she 
chronicles had lived. She shows us—some- 
times in photographic facsimile—the manu- 
script annals of their baptisms, marriages, 
deaths, new names, etc. Detecting and gath- 
ering fragments which previous searchers 
had given up for lost, she has pieced them 
together in mosaics which supplement and 
make doubly vivid many a passage in Park- 
man’s ‘Half-Century of Conflict.’ Nor is our 
author, like many original explorers, igno- 
rant or contemptuous of the materials al- 
ready provided to lighten her task. Her 
authorities are more than a score, and the 
best among them—the Massachusetts manu- 
script archives—are quoted more than thir- 
ty times. Home studies had added a pre- 
cious seeing to her eye abroad in convent, 
church, and hospital, by flood and field. 

The leading heroines of her story are six, 
Christine Otis, Esther Wheelwright, Eunice 
Williams, Abigail Nims, Abigail Stebbins, 
and Martha French. Christine Otis, capti- 
vated in New Hampshire when an infant, 
was married in 1705 at sixteen to a French- 
man. After his death she fell in with a 
Yankee lover, and in 1714 escaped with him 
to Boston, but could never rescue her chil- 
dren. Esther Wheelwright, in 1703, at the 
age of seven, was carried off from Maine. 
After four years in a wigwam she was taken 
into the Quebec convent of Ursulines, where 
she ultimately became the Mother Superior. 
Her portrait, dating from 1761, forms Miss 
Baker’s frontispiece. The other four invo- 
luntary travellers to Montreal were all from 
Deerfield, Mass., and all left there in 1704. 
Eunice Williams, eight years old when ex- 
patriated, was never yielded to the French 
by her Indian captor. Had she been mind- 
fu] of the country whence she came out, she 





could have returned. She did go thither 
more than once, but refused to be ransomed. 
She married an Indian. and her grandson 
Eleazer, in the last generation, made no 
small stir as the lost French Prince, or “a 
Bourbon among us.’’ Abigail Stebbins was 
a bride of three weeks when made prisoner, 
and, with her husband, who was a French- 
man, lived near Montreal till ber death in 
1740, and her posterity were discovered by 
Miss Baker still in the same hamlet. One of 
her children, however, when permitted in 
boyhood to visit Deerfield, refused td return, 
and became one of Miss Baker’s ancestors. 
Abigail Nims, four years old when her sis- 
ters were scalped, was taken North with her 
mother, who wes killed on the march. What 
became of her was never ascertained before 
the search-lights of Miss Baker were turned 
on. It could have been proved by Boston 
archives that Abigail, who, though taught 
in a French school, clung to her Indian mas~ 
ter, had been carried down to Deerfield and 
bought at a cost of £40. She soon vanished, 
and was never heard of there any more. 
But, thanks to some prehistoric underground 
railroad, she reached Canada again. An of- 
ficial document—a find of Miss Baker’s— 
shows that on July 29, 1715, she was married 
in the church at Lorette to a boy who, eleven 
years before, had been brought with her 
from Massachusetts. One of their issue be- 
came head of the nuns of the Congregation. 
Martha French, an eight-years-old prisoner, 
was married to two French husbands. Her 
daughter Louise bore a son who rose to be 
the first Archbishop of Quebec. 

It must be evident, even from this meagre 
outline, that few careers can be fraught 
with more romantic incidents than the lives 
of these half-dozen girls, tragically torn 
away from their childhood homes. Equally 
plain is it that such girls were at once in 
demand among Frenchmen of character and 
position. Rarity heightened value. Female 
emigrants from France were few, and the 
most attractive had become nuns. Carrying 
off maidens from New England was thus not 
without analogies to the Roman rape of the 
Sabine women. Nor was their captivity such 
@ curse as it seemed. Like the grain of 
gravel which comes chafingly into the oys- 
ter-shell, it was transformed into pearl. The 
stealing of boys was also profitable. It not 
only sapped the Yankee fighting force, but 
it furnished braves and even chiefs to the 
aborigines. In another volume, now in pre- 
paration, Miss Baker will make this point 
clear. She was first to ferret out the true 
New England descent of an Abenaki leader 
whose descendant, Judge Gill of the Mont- 
real Superior Court, had essayed that task 
in vain. : 

The predatory system of the French was 
inhuman, but yet their best weapon. It re- 
tained the Indians as catspaws. Both in war 
and in peace, it saved Canadians from fur- 
traders who were more than their match, 
and from fighters who were tenfold their 
numbers. It spoke with more effect than 
Canute to the swelling tide of settlement in 
New Hampshire and Vermont. It made a 
solitude and called it peace. The French 
played a game in which they were sure to 
beat. Six hundred Yankees ranged the fron- 
tier a whole winter and never discovered 
one Indian; three times as many all through 
summer had little better success. There was 
often peace between the mother countries, 
but Indian depredations knew no peace. 
Wherever guards were careless, the savages 
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killed all they could not lead into bondage. 
Captives brought £8 apiece and scalps half 
price. When envoys demanded redress, the 
French answer was that it was beyond their 
power to grant it. Thus: “‘Les sauvages de 
Canada son entierment libres, et ils ne sont 
point comptable de leur actions de qui que ce 
soit” (p. 346). 

It seems incredible that the raids on New 
England could be viewed as missionary en- 
terprises, but such was the fact. The expe- 
rience of Pope Gregory when, beholding the 
blond slave boys from Britain, he exclaimed 
“Angli—why not Angeli?” repeated itself. 
Canadian priests would gladly have preach- 
ed in Deerfield. They could not; but that 
Deerfield should come to them was the next 
best thing. With as good reason their con- 
temporaries among us defended the kid- 
napping of negroes from Guinea who were 
thus brought within the sound of church- 
bells and gospel privileges. This proselytism 
was, of course, to the Puritan the unkind- 
est cut of all—that his children were brought 
up under another gospel, which, according 
to his conviction, was not another. It 
ought to be better known tkan it is that 
Dartmouth College was founded, and that as 
far north as possible, solely as a retaliatory 
nursery of Indian missionaries who were to 
evangelize Canada. Some of its first stu- 
dents were imported from the self-same 
spots where Deerfield’s darlings had been 
perverted. See those rare pamphlets, Pre- 
sident Wheelock’s reports, onward from 1761. 
Miss Baker puts herself in the place 
equally of Puritan and Papist, and so does 
justice to both. She has made a book which 
no historical student can fail to prize. The 
citations verbatim et literatim of quaint ma- 
nuscripts which were milestones and street- 
lamps in her progress, add alike to the raci- 
ness and authority of her writing. 

In the next edition, which we hope to 
welcome in the near future, some over- 
sights will be corrected. Rutland will not 
appear as in Vermont (p. 335), nor portholes 
for loopholes (p. 42), nor 1667 for 1677 (p. 
114). The index cannot fail to be four- 
fold more copious; the narrative will be 
condensed—vain repetitions struck out and 
perhaps seventy pages of appendix omitted, 
which handicap a book now too large to be 
held in the hand and read by the fire. 








Latin Manuscripts. By Harold W. Jobn- 
' ston. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
1897. 


This manual of 130 pages is the outcome 
of a course of lectures on Palwography, 
Hermeneutics, and Criticism delivered at 
the last session of the Summer School of 
Indiana University by Prof. H. W. Johnston 
of that University. The author tells us that 
it is an “elementary manual,” and that it has 
been prepared,inreponse tothe wish of teach- 
ers in Latin, for use in the high schools. 
We learn with gratified surprise that ‘‘ques- 
tions relating to Paleography and Criti- 
cism’’ are common in the secondary schools 
of Indiana. “I hope,” says Prof. Johnston, 
“that this volume contains all that students 
in high schools . . . will need in order 
to understand the critical notes found in the 
text-books commonly used.” Happy second- 
ary-school teachers of Indiana—sua si bona 
norint! If they have solved the problem 
how, with the high-school course, to pro- 
duce Latin scholars, we wish they would 
confide their method to the teachers in the 














other States. At any rate, we welcome this 
effort to excite at an early stage scholarly 
interest and ambition—motives that are, for 
the most part, conspicuously absent from 
the make-up of the average secondary- 
school student of Latin. If such a student 
should be induced, by the’ beautiful repro- 
ductions of the MSS. and the general at- 
tractiveness of Mr. Johnston’s book, to look 
into it, it may be trusted to create the 
taste by which it is to be enjoyed. At the 
least he will regard his ‘Kelsey’s Ovid,’ orhis 
‘Allen and Greenough’s Cesar,’ with a more 
imaginative eye when he learns whence 
and how—through whatstrangechannels and 
with what hairbreadth escapes—they have 
reached his unwilling hands. 

It is no slight to Mr. Johnston’s work to 
say that its most interesting page, at the 
present moment, is the facsimile plate of the 
new MS. of Catullus, the Codex Romanus 
discovered last year in the Vatican Library, 
hidden under a wrong number. Mr. John- 
ston was fortunate enough to secure from 
its discoverer, Prof. W. G. Hale, the privi- 
lege of publishing, for the first time, a 
facsimile page of this MS. For the informa- 
tion of those who are looking with interest 
for Mr. Hale’s promised collation, and the 
Vatican facsimile shortly to be published, 
we may say that the date of the MS. is 
fourteenth century; the writing is minus- 
cule, the hand North Italian Gothic. The 
MS. contains Catullus only, a rare circum- 
stance in the case of MSS. of this author. 
The specimen page shows careful execution, 
and the elaborate initial letters and the 
writing are of peculiar beauty. 

Mr. Johnston’s book has three main divi- 
sions. The first treats of the hisiory of the 
MSS., and describes their materials and 
manufacture, their publication, their trans- 
mission down to the present day, and their 
preservation in the libraries of Europe. The 
second and perhaps most interesting sec- 
tion deals with the science of Palwography, 
and gives the styles of writing, the various 
national “hands,” the forms of the letters, 
and a fairly full treatment of the errors of 
scribes. In the third section Mr. Johnston 
defines the science of criticism, its methods 
and terminology, and gives useful illustra- 
tions of textual criticism, individual criti- 
cism (Individual-Kritik)—which term he 
rightly prefers to “Higher Criticism’’—the 
limits of emendation, etc. Finally, he gives 
a description of the sixteen reproductions of 
Latin MSS., which are one of the best fea- 
tures of the book. 

The main authority followed in the first 
section is, of course, Birt’s ‘Antikes Buch- 
wesen’ (1882); the plates are taken from 
Chatelain’s ‘Paléographie des Classiques 
Latines’ (1884), with the exception of the 
Codex Romanus described above. A biblio- 
graphy of Philological Criticism is a good 
deal to ask of an elementary manual; still, 
we regret its absence. One or two points 
call for further comment. We should not 
have said that the authorship of the treatise 
‘On the Sublime’ is “generally attributed to 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus” (p. 115). On 
p. 83, for “fugibus” read frugibus; on p. 85, 
for ‘‘Voleanus” read Volcanus. 





Juvenile Offenders. By W. Douglas Morri- 
son. D. Appleton & Co. 1897. 
Some years ago, in reviewing Mr. Mor- 
rison’s ‘Crime and Its Causes,’ we comment- 
ed on his remarkable capacity for dealing 





with statistical returns, as manifested in 
his destructive criticism of the view that 
crime was rapidly diminishing in England. 
It is gratifying to know, as Mr. Morrison, 
with pardonable pride, assures us, that his 
arguments have since then been admitted 
to be conclusive, and have resulted in a 
revision of the Criminal Returns for Eng- 
land and Wales that makes them now com- 
paratively satisfactory. They are satisfac- 
tory, however, only from the statistical 
point of view; for they establish the fact 
that the proportion of habitual criminals 
in the criminal population is steadily in- 
creasing, and was never so high as it is 
now. The same is known to be true in 
France, Germany, and Italy, and, according 
to Mr. Morrison, “it means that, as far as 
the bulk of the criminal! population is con- 
cerned, penal law and penal administration 
have completely broken down.” 

The supreme object of a properly consti- 
tuted penal system, he continues, is to pre- 
vent the offender who has once been con- 
victed from repeating the offence. To fail 
in this, as the English system fails, is to 
subject the community to the loss, disquie- 
tude, and danger arising from the existence 
in its midst of a compact and formidable 
body of habitual criminals. When the penal 
system fails to prevent the repetition of 
offences, it involves the necessity of main- 
taining a large body of police. Such a 
body costs much more for maintenance than 
all the convicts in jail; in England, the ex- 
pense for police is ten times that for prisons. 
Moreover, the expense for police is but a 
part of that which precaution advises. When 
we consider the cost of private watchmen, 
burglar-alarms, safes, bolts, bars, and locks, 
we see that the furtive propensity consti- 
tutes a frightful burden on society. 

Mr. Morrison’s experience has convinced 
him that the habitual criminal, as a rule, 
begins young. There is a pretty clear line 
between occasional and habitual offenders, 
and the occasional criminal does not often 
degenerate into the habitual criminal, unless 
he acquires criminal habits in youth—gene- 
rally before, frequently long before, attain- 
ing manhood. Hence the most effective me- 
thod of dealing with habitual crime is to 
prevent the juvenile offender from acquir- 
ing confirmed criminal habits. To accom- 
plish this it is necessary in the first place 
to understand the conditions that produce 
juvenile delinquency. A large part of this 
book is devoted to a study of these condi- 
tions, which Mr. Morrison classifies as in- 
dividual and social. The chief individual 
conditions are the sex, the age, the bodily 
and mental characteristics of the juvenile 
offender. The most important social con- 
ditions are parental and economic. On all 
these points Mr. Morrison’s investigations 
are of the greatest value, and deserve the 
attention of philanthropists in general. 

The second part of the book is devoted 
to showing how existing methods of dealing 
with juvenile offenders may be better adapt- 
ed to the end of diminishing the causes 
which produce juvenile crime. In Mr. Mor- 
rison’s opinion, punitive methods, although 
to a certain extent indispensable, are of 
comparatively little service as instruments 
of social security. The difficulty is that 
these methods tend to aggravate the ad- 
verse conditions that produce juvenile crime. 
They make more criminals than they cure. 
The great problem is to bring ameliorative 
influences to bear on individual offenders, 
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and, what is more important, to improve 
the unfavorable conditions under which a 
considerable part of the youth-of mankind 
are born and have to live. As Mr. Mor- 
rison says, “hitherto Christian charity has 
in the main directed its beneficent energies 
towards the alleviation of individual mise- 
ries. In the future its efforts must be more 
and more directed towards removing the 
causes by which these miseries are pro- 
duced.”’ 

We can only speak in terms of general 
commendation of the manner in which Mr. 
Morrison addresses himself to these great 
problems. Many of his suggestions are of 
irresistible force, and his book as a whole 
deserves to be adopted as a manual by 
penologists. But we cannot resist the 
temptation to illustrate the author’s merits 
by citing a few of his observations on the 
common theory that crime is principally 
caused by drunkenness. On this Mr. Mor- 
rison comments as follows: 


“It is hardly possible for any one who 
looks at the connection between age and 
crime to take up this extreme position. 
Among children under the age of sixteen, it 
may be said, if the criminal returns are to 
be taken as a test, that such a thing as in- 
temperance hardly exists. In 1894, in a total 
of nearly 100,000 convictions for being drunk, 
only about forty cases occurred among chil- 
dren under sixteen. Among the adult popu- 
lation between the ages of thirty and ferty 
more than 50,000 convictions for drunken- 
ness occurred. According to the theory that 
drink and crime inevitably go together, we 
ought to find the population between the 
ages of thirty and forty committing a great 
many more offences of an indictable cha- 
racter than the population under the age of 
sixteen. But as a matter of fact we do not 
find anything of the sort. Among juveniles 
under sixteen who are not addicted to the 
habit of drink, there are 261 indictable of- 
fenders to every 100,000 of the juvenile 
population under sixteen. On the other 
hand, among the population between thirty 
and forty who are largely addicted to drink 
there are only 200 indictable offenders to 
every 100,000 of the population of a similar 
age. In other words, there is less indict- 
able crime among the drunken than among 
the sober section of the population.”’ 


The same conclusion follows from a com- 
parison of: the relatively sober popula- 
tion between sixteen and twenty-one with 
that between thirty and forty, the convic- 
tions for indictable offences being as 330 to 
200. While these figures, as Mr. Morrison 
points out, do not tell the whole story, they 
are enough to correct the hasty generaliza- 
tions of the prohibitionists; and their pre- 
sentation is enough to prove the truth of 
our assertion that Mr. Morrison possesses 
the rare capacity of dealing with statistics 
according to the recognized methods of in- 
ductive science. 





Navaho Legends. Collected and translated 
by Washington Matthews, M.D., LL.D. 
With introduction, notes, illustrations, 
texts, interlinear translations, and melo-~ 
dies. Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. 
Pp. 299. 


Among those who have made scientific 
conquest of our Southwest for American 
scholarship there is no more substantial 
name than that of- Dr. Washington Mat- 
thews, U. S. A. Dean (by years in service) 
of that brave little school of field students 
which has defined the aboriginal tribes of 
our arid zone more precisely than any other 
tribes have yet been defined by American 
ethnography, he antedates even Bandelier. 
Without Bandelier’s consummate docu- 





mentary knowledge, unparalleled actual in- 
timacy with the aborigines of two conti- 
nents, and generic horizon, Dr. Matthews 
has the same specific, ingrained sincerity 
and sanity of observation, the same judicial 
prudence. Of field students of detail among 
the North American Indians there has been 
one more dazzling, but none quite so safe. 
Dr. Matthews misses alike the peaks and 
the pitfalls of the imaginative temperament. 
His work displays almost a genius for com- 
mon sense; and the prophecy is not pre- 
carious that future knowledge wili take few- 
er liberties with his results than with those 
of almost any other specialist of detail 
among our aborigines. 

Dr. Matthews’s ‘Navaho Legends’ is the 
most important Southwestern monograph 
since Bandelier’s ‘Final Report.’ Only those 
who have learned the difficulties of studying 
Indian religious myths in fact (as contrasted 
with the collection of Indian tales from 
missionary and post-trader) will remotely 
guess for how much of patience and of 
learning this unpretentious record of the 
Navajo creation-myth really stands. There 
is no atmosphere of the oracle, no air of 
impressive generalization. Even the trans- 
lucent kinship of Nafthikishi and Nayénez- 
gani with the basic (and probably ancestral) 
Pueblo myth of the Hero brothers, twin- 
children of the Sun, he does not step aside 
to mark. He has appointed to himself the 
task of record, not of correlation. American 
ethnology is, in fact, in far more imminent 
need of field students than of comparative 
scientists. The evidence, once recorded, will 
always be ponderable; but time for the 
cross-examination of the living witnesses is 
all too short. The disintegration, among our 
Indian tribes, of whatever can profit eth- 
nology is now fearfully rapid. 

The harshest stricture that can be passed 
upon Dr. Matthews’s monumental (though 
partial) volume concerns the spelling, into 
which he has been dragooned against his 
custom of years and apparently also his per- 
sonal judgment. ‘‘Navaho’’ in place of the 
time-honored and etymologically sound ‘‘Na- 
vajo,” ‘‘Moki” for ‘“‘Moqui,”’ and the like are 
vain concessions to ignorance. These are 
Spanish words learned by our scientists from 
their predecessors by centuries. Even the 
railroad ‘‘folders’’ do not butcher them; even 
the emigrant tourist learns to pronounce 
them. Dr. Matthews’s audience is no less 
teachable. He does not write “San Whon” 
and “San Hosay” and “Santa Fay’’and “Pwe- 
blo” for San Juan, San José, Santa Fé, and 
Pueblo. Why, then, distort words just as de- 
finitively fixed in our geography and 
our history? These awkward modern imper- 
tinences with words immortalized by stu- 
dents centuries before we came upon the 
scene, in no wise remedy the average Ame- 
rican mind. To the scholar there could hard- 
ly be a ruder barbarism than ‘‘Navaho’”’ for 
a Spanish word of powerful aspirate, and 
“‘Navahoes” for its. plural; and how is the 
average lay reader to know if he shall call 
it Na-vah’-ho, Na-va’-ho, Navyva-ho’, or 
what not? 

The Bureau of Ethnology is responsible 
for these innovations—as also for the inge- 
nious Washington alphabet it has devised for 
the representation of Indian vocables; an 
alphabet which makes even so lucid a book 
as this practically intolerable to the general 
reader. It is to be noted that not one sci- 
entist of the very first class, whose Indian 
was acquired in the field and not in the li- 





brary, has ever voluntariiy adopted this ex- 
traordinary literal jargon, nor yet the “Eng- 
lished’’ proper names. When there is such 
speed to “reform” the safe and invariable 
Spanish spelling, why must we have familiar 
Englishsoundshidden behind unfamiliar sym- 
bols? When d=th, and s=sh, and ts=ch, 
why, in the name of reason, may we not 
have th and sh and ch? There is no sound 
attempted to be conveyed by this alien al- 
phabet which could not be as well or better 
conveyed by the letters and symbols in every 
printer’s ‘‘case.”” Even if we have to employ 
the apostrophe for that curious hiatus so 
common in some of our aboriginal tongues, 
and its Greek reverse for certain aspirates, 
and in desperate cases (rarer in Navajo than 
in other Southwestern tongues) the not re- 
condite umlaut, it would still be a vast gain 
in legibility. As a matter of common sense, 
the scheme of pronunciation for an aborigi- 
nal tongue must be based on Continental 
values. To try to define unknown sounds on 
an English key is palpably impossible. The 
only Continental standard which has his- 
toric application to our aborigines is Span- 
ish. The Spanish nomenclature has becomein 
three centuries crystallized upon the South- 
west, its history, its literature, its science, 
the daily speech of half a million of its Ame- 
rican citizens; and there is something par- 
venu in replacing it with the inexact and 
esoteric cacography invented by theorists to 
whom Dr. Matthews certainly should not 
stand in the relation of pupil. 





Mon Vieuw Paris. Deuxidme Série. Par 
Edouard Drumont. 100 dessins de Gaston 
Coindre. Paris: Ernest Flammarion; New 
York: Brentano. 


M. Drumont’s continuation of ‘Mon Vieux 
Paris’ is a kind of ‘Twenty Years After.’ 
The first volume appeared in 1878, and the 
intervening time has accentuated the author’s 
devotion to the past by increasing his dis- 
gust for the present. His tone reminds one 
of Talleyrand’s valedictory remark that to 
know how pleasant life can be,one must have 
lived under the ancien régime. M. Drumont, 
possibly to heighten the effect of his narra- 
tive, but more probably from genuine anti- 
quarian feeling, launches innuendoes and 
even diatribes on every page against the 
“germanisation” of Paris during the past 
twenty-five years, and against the modern 
lack of good taste in urban construction. 
The Germans naturally catch it the hardest. ~ 
“L’Allemand a pris possession de la capi- 
tale: il a eu ses quatre corps d’armée 
pour l’invasion comme en 1870: les Philo- 
sophes & la Schopenhauer, les Financiers 
voleurs, les Musiciens et les Vendeurs de 
bocks.”” One must open Hare’s ‘Walks’ in 
the various Italian towns to find such bit- 
terness of spirit concerning modern changes 
and governments. Even Hare, when assail- 
ing the “Sardinian kingdom,” is hardly so 
abusive as M. Drumont becomes in criticis- 
ing the shortcomings of the Third Republic. 
According to him, it has repudiated its 
promise to bring in the reign of general 
fraternity and justice, and has nothing to 
show ‘‘qu’une longue suite d’humiliations, 
de turpitudes et de scandales.”” From a de- 
serted Palais Royal, a deformed Champs- 
E'lysées, and huge brasseries ‘“‘décorées avec 
un luxe criard,”’ he turns for relief to the 
Paris which was picturesque before the in- 
flux of strangers had taken it from the 
French and handed it over to a “colluvies 
omnium gentium.” 
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M. Drumont’s ‘“‘vieux Paris” of the pre- 
sent series is not a very ancient one. So 
far from attempting to discuss the misty and 
forgotten Lutetia, he is chary about ventur- 
ing even into the Valois period. His chap- 
ters are separate studies, and almost all 
of them begin with the Revolution. The 
most useful to the historical reader (though 
its symmetry is marred by too long and 
frequent extracts from the Journal de Paris) 
is that which traces the wanderings of suc- 
cessive legislative assemblies during the last 
hundred years. M. Drumont begins with the 
Salle des Etats-Généraux at Versailles, and 
comes down to the Republican gathering at 
the Luxembourg after Sedan. The theme af- 
fords him a favorable opportunity (of which 
he takes full advantage) to slate the con- 
stitutional bodies of the first Revolution. 
He has collected a great deal of acceptable 
information, but it is interlarded with such 
constant detraction that one is almost forced 
to read between the lines and see in what 
purports to be archeology a political animus. 
Other leading chapters take up the Palais 
Royal, the Tuileries, the Champs-Elysées, 
the Trocadéro, and the Hétel de Ville. The 
heading, ‘‘Alexandre Lenoir et le Musée des 
Monuments Francais” introduces a purely 
artistic subject, and ‘“‘L’H6étel de Sens’”’ re- 
vives the illustrious Tristan de Salazar, the 
scandals of Duprat, and the gallantries of 
Marguerite de Valois. To show the width 
of M. Drumont’s range we may mention 
also two pieces which, in their present con- 
text, are somewhat unexpected, though be- 
yond criticism on account of their value: 
the one an analysis of the municipal budget 
in 1774, and the other an analysis of the 
accounts kept by Denys-Marie Armand from 
the 20th Ventése to the 20th Thermidor of 
the year IT. 

Among the symptoms of M. Drumont’s 
discontent with French ideals of the moment 
is dislike of international exhibitions. After 
running over his remarks on the national 
shortsightedness in promoting them, no one 
can accuse him of having published this 
work that it may sell largely among those 


who are already preparing to visit Paris in 
1900. He maintains that the French, by re- 
vealing their methods of manufacture, have 
cut the tree to get its fruit; have killed 
the goose to get her golden eggs. He holds 
that a world’s fair is organized for the bene- 
fit of the large, well-established businesses, 
of the Paris shops, and of the hotels. It 
flourishes at the expense of the small pro- 
ducer. Yet, though M. Drumont may despise 
foreign visitors to Paris as much as he cen- 
sures those who exploit them, his book in 
both its parts ought to prove extremely 
serviceable to the intelligent tourist. It is 
Gallic in its terseness and lucidity; Gallic, 
too, in its ignorance of other countries and 
in its vaunting strain. M. Drumont calls a 
former English owner of the Hétel de Noail- 
les, “sir Egerton,” and appears to have 
only just learned from Paul Bourget that in 
America towns of 100,000 inhabitants spring 
up suddenly. Were his knowledge of other 
capitals wider he might soften an occasion- 
al superlative. 

We must accord special praise to the beau- 
tiful illustrations of Gaston Coindre with 
which these pages are studded. M. Dru- 
mont neatly observes in the preface that 
when he espies the earlier volume on a 
table, he sometimes forgets that he has 
written the text, and, carried away by M. 
Coindre’s sketches, exclaims, ‘‘Quel joli petit 
livre!” Their delicacy is indeed admirable, 
and they are a relief to the monotony of 
current photographic reproduction. The 
proof-reading is of a lower quality. Slips 
like resbytére for presbytére, and Place ou 
Carrousel for Place du Carrousel are too 
frequent in an edition which has preten- 
sions to neatness. We have mentioned all 
the cavils that need be made, and can con- 
clude by stating that the second series of 
‘Mon Vieux Paris’ is one of those books 
which render the Dingley bill a weariness 
to the tech. 
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a Biographical Sketch, Notes,a Chronological 
Table, and Indexes of Titles and First Lines. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, firm but flexible, 
with gilt top, $2.00 each; half calf, gilt top, 
$3.50; full levant, $5.50. 


BROWNING 


Cloth, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree 
calf, or full levant, $7.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





School Trustees, 
Principals, 
Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by 
the ation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed 
on other pages. 

The Nation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American 
or foreign. About 10,000 copies are 
circulated weekly, but these figures 
do not accurately represent the num- 
ber of its readers. It is taken by 
reading clubs and literary associations 
in a large number of places, and may 
be found on file in every library of 
importance in the country. There 
are probably few weekly periodicals 
whose columns offer so favorable an 
opportunity for reaching an audience 
interested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 
Io per cent. on8 insertions, 12% per 
cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 in- 
sertions, 25 percent. on 52 insertions. 

The Nation is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 


| THE NATION, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 











